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- VARIOUS TOPICS. 


— Occasional calls are made upon THE REcorpD 
by libraries for complete files of the successive 
numbers. 
because the edition of No. 4, Vol.1, (Feb., 1892,) 
is exhausted. Persons having copies of that 
number which they are willing to part with, will 
confer a favor by sending them to the editor. 


* * 
* 


The following table shows the number of 
students registered in the University in their 
respective departments, on the first day of 
November for the years named: 


Names Registered. 1891 1892 1893 
Literary Department ----------- 1,203 1,369 1,327 
Medical Department--~--------- 373 337 358 
aw Department .--...=--+---_- 607 584 551 
imaarmacy ectiool=-.--...-- 2 +-- 83 79 54 
Homeeopathic College ---------- 78 70 28 
Dental College: _.---...--.-__; ~_ 186 192 185 

UNE, pod a AS iia pe emma 2,530 2,631 2,503 


The total enrollment last year as per Calen- 
dar was 2778, which was an _ unprecedented 
number. In order to equal last year 275 differ- 
ent registrations must be made between now and 
the time of issuance of the next Calendar. So 
large an increase cannot be expected. It seems 
-to be a fair supposition that the diminished 


numbers are due in part to the great business. 


disturbance throughout the country. ‘Still many 
causes affect college attendance, and it is often 
difficult to detect those that are actually present 


and to measure their force. 


* * 


; * 

Among the most interesting causes, external 
and internal, that influence the attendance upon 
schools of all kinds, the financial and economi- 
cal condition of the community, country, or 
region of country that feeds the school or system 
. Of schools must be mentioned. Schools that 
derive their support in whole or in part from the 
public treasury or from endowments are less 


likely to be affected unfavorably than those that 
are wholly or largely dependent upon tuition 
fees and immediate voluntary contributions, 
Not only do they enjoy the general advantage 


‘resulting from lower rates of tuition or from 
These calls cannot be met at present, | a PLEO #4 


none at all, but they are able to maintain or to 
improve the standard of their instruction. The 
public schools commonly prosper in times of 
business depression, so far at least as prosperity 
is measured by attendanee. Some children who 
would ordinarily attend are now kept at home 
by reason of poverty, but the loss is more than 
made good by those who attend that would 
ordinarily remain at home. The demand for 
labor is largely reduced; many children and 
young persons who seek wages when wages can 
be had, find themselves out of employment, and 
some of them make their way to the school 
houses. It is much the same with colleges, 
academies, and private schools. For example, 
certain parents who have intended to send their 
children to college find themselves. for the time 
pecuniarily unable to do so. Young men and 
women dependent upon themselves who have 
laid their plans to attend are unable to carry out 
their plans. On the other hand, some parents 
who are pecuniarily able to meet the expense 
now send their boys to college, or to some other 
school, who in prosperous times would keep them 
at work or in business. At present there can be 
no doubt that the number of young men attend- 
ing college is influenced by hard times to a 
greater extent than that of young women, be- 
cause, upon the whole, a larger proportion of 
young men are dependent upon their own exer- 
tions. Perhaps the effect of hard times upon 
the selection or distribution of the students who 
attend, is more marked than the effect upon 
their number. The character of the students 
who habitually attend a college in respect to 
wealth is an important factor in the problem. 
The Eastern institutions that draw their students 
mainly or largely from the centers of population 
and wealth—that are numerously patronized by 
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rich men—suffer less, other things being equal, 
than the Western institutions that are fed by 
less wealthy constituencies. Still, at such times 
some students go to the low-priced schools rather 
than to the high-priced ones to save money. 
As the country increases in wealth, the higher 
education becomes more and more independent 
of panics and commercial crises. There is some 
reason to think that, as a rule, professional 
schools suffer less from the business disturbances 
of the country than schools of liberal learning. 
They lead much more directly to the bread- 
winning pursuits. Some young men, finding 
themselves out of profitable employment, decide 
unexpectedly to take a course in law or medicine; 
while a still larger number who have intended 
first to take a liberal course, or first to finish one 
already begun, owing to pecuniary reasons, 
change their minds and go to the professional 
school at once. The number of such changes 
made at a university having one or more pro- 
fessional departments is apt to be unusually large 
at such times. These speculations may not be 
borne out in every case by the table of statistics 


given above; but it must be remembered that! 


other causes, such as the raising of educational 
standards and the growing competition of other 
schools, make themselves felt in such cases. 
In the Law Department, for example, it is 
probable that the influence exerted by the 


elevation of the standard for admission two! 


years ago is still operating. All in all, the 
extent and the nature of the effect produced 
upon schools of all kinds, and particularly upon 
colleges, universities, and professional schools 
by general business prosperity or the reverse, is 
an interesting subject, and is worthy of a fuller 


investigation than it has ever received. 
x 


The Students’ Christian Association of the 
University has entered upon the work of the 
year with renewed vigor. Special courses of in- 
struction are being given in Old Testament 
History, Psalmody, Prophecy, the Life of Christ, 
and Paul and the Epistles by Professors Willett 
and Lockhart of the English Bible Chairs main- 
tained by the Christian Church. It is also 
announced that Professor Knowlton will give a 
course on Jewish Institutions in the Time of 
Christ, Professor Thompson one on the Mosaic 
Law, Professor Dewey one on the Early Develop- 


ment of Christian Doctrine, and Professor; the academical year 1892-93. 
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| Adams one on State and Private Philanthropy. : , 


The course of Chapel Addresses this year in 
general will be a presentation of the various pro- 
fessions and other lines of like work. Professor 
Graham Taylor, of Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary, will present the Ministry, and Professor 
George B. Herron Christian Sociology and Ap- 
plied Christianity. The social work of the 
Association is being largely extended. Special 


receptions are given to each of the departments, 


as well as to the graduate students and married 

students. The reading room has received a 

large number of new papers and magazines, and 

is now well furnished with periodical literature. 
* *% 


The Regents have dunsidered the increased 
study of the Oriental languages sufficient to 
justify the appointment of a professor of those 
tongues. Professor Craig, formerly of Lane 
Theological Seminary, is the occupant of the 
new chair. In his late report the President, 
commenting upon the new interest in Biblical 
literature and in the studies which serve to 
illustrate it, remarks that courses of lectures on 


these subjects have attracted large assemblies — 


throughout the country. ‘ Our Students’ Chris- 
tian Association,” he continues, “has had a 
large voluntary attendance on its Biblical Insti- 
tutes. It is natural, therefore, that a new 
interest in Hebrew, Assyrian, and Semitic studies 
generally should have manifested itself in col- 
leges and universities. It is not improbable that 
the existence of the various guilds which 
churches in this city have established may make 
a Professorship of Oriental Languages especially 
useful here. One communion represented here 
is already making arrangements to give a certain 
amount of theological instruction to its candi- 
dates for the ministry, who may matriculate in 
the University and pursue such linguistic and 
philosophical studies as they desire. We cannot 
have a theological department. Butif the guilds 
or other societies assemble theological students 
here for instruction, we may, with propriety, and 
with satisfaction, receive such students to our 
classes.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


At the meeting of the Regents held October 
18th, President Angell submitted his report for 
The facts and 
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figures embraced in the document show the year 
to have been one of great, and in some respects 
of unexampled, prosperity. 

The President reports that 6 resignations of 
persons belonging to the several faculties were 
made within the year, and 87 appointments. 
These appointments were made to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation, by the expiring of the 
term of appointment, and to fill new positions. 

The degrees conferred during the year were 


as follows: 
DEGREES ON EXAMINATION. 


eeneian OF ethers! ate ee ee NS 2 ts 29 
Bachelor of Science (in Biology)-------------_____- 8 
Bachelor of Science (in Chemistry)--------_._____- 5 
Bachelor of Science (in Electrical Engineering) ---_- 13 
Bachelor of Science (in Mining Engineering) ----__-_ 2 
Bachelor of Science (in Mechanical Engineering)--- 13 
Bachelor of Science (in Civil Engineering) ----._____ 15 
Beeeer OTD OcleNnCOss.2=5 LL ee ot ee 15 
PacwO1gr Ober Mlosophy.2-.-2-s--.-42--- 2c 53 
PC MGLOMOMATIS = Heeo ee et Vo es er ee et ete 78 
Pereet tO Attat eect eto ee A ee 2 
Bap Cn ONOCL sows ec se esa SL 1 
BiMeberONmCIONCO ano. 7. lao PS 4 
DiePenimors EN OgO liye a~ 2-2 Se" ef et 5 
NIRSTOIMORPAT LS Sect. eee ee Say oSee Oe 12 
tee LOS OP UY toe cee ea gt eS 1 


Doctor of Medicine (Department of Medicine and 
Surgery) 49 
EO MAW eet ee ge 990 


EMOTO RWS toe nes ot oe en oe see a 18 
Poermaeetieal Cnemist. 222+... 2-555. 20 
Preeer ore HoarmacVen ss o-oo oe at 1 
Doctor of Medicine (Homeceopathic Medical College) 20 
Pano e WOntal GUrgery ts. so 53 
742 
HONORARY DEGREES. 

PPeteeet NEC ahs 4as ek ee Sit 1 
DSS Th avg tS Se ee Oe eee See OPN 2 
NAMIE a fer teat kOe eda ee ee 745 


The total number of degrees conferred during 
the previous year was 699, an increase of 46. 
The increase is the more significant because the 
requirements for graduation have in some in- 
stances been increased, particularly in the Medi- 
cal Department. 

One of the most interesting topics that the 
President deals with is the attendance of women, 
which was as follows: 


Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts_-_-514 
Department of Medicine and Surgery ES ne Ae ie, ae 
ioreremiont Of) Law 2.8 ab er te eR hy Pe 2 
School of Pharmacy 
Homeopathic Medical College-------._-___________ 
molleve of Déntal Surgery_—- 7 <S20 0 ou so Le 7 
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Compared with the previous year, there was 
an increased attendance of women of 83, or 15.6 
per cent. in the aggregate; in the Literary De- 
partment, 77, or 17.6 per cent.; in the Medical 
Department, 12, or 20 per cent. ; in the Pharmacy 
Department of 2. There was a decrease in the 
Law Department of 1, in the Homeopathic Col- 
lege of 6, in the Dental College of 1. The women 
now constitute nearly 37 per cent. of the attend- 
ance in the Literary Department. Last year 
they formed 33 per cent. 

The increase of students in the Literary 
Department was 161. The total increase of 
students from Michigan was 79, from other 
States 7. For the first time in many years 
Michigan furnished more than one-half of the 
total number in attendance, which points to the 
State’s own appreciation of its University. 
Every New England State is represented in the 
Calendar. The causes of the greater increase of 
girls than of boys in the higher institutions of 
the country and the results to which such in- 
crease is likely to lead, are discussed. While the 
President thinks that the consequences of the 
forward movement in the training of women 
will be very beneficent, he is of the opinion 
that just now the stimulus to attain a collegiate 
education needs to be given to the boys more 
than to the girls, at least in the West. 

The subscriptions for the Waterman Gymna- 
sium have enabled the Regents to put up the 
walls of the main structure, to roof it, and to lay 
the principal floors. They need $18,000 to finish 
the building which is now enclosed, and about 
$20,000 more to complete the wing for the 
women. The severity of the financial crisis in 
the country has rendered it useless to attempt 
to secure these sums during the months just 
past. The hope is expressed that when business 
prosperity returns the needed help may be forth- 
coming. It seems due to the benefactors who 
have already contributed that the building 
should be pushed to completion at the earliest 
date possible. 

Librarian Davis reported the following among 
other facts in relation to the Library. 

Number of volumes in all the libraries, Sept. 


IDG a eee wee eos. see te 85,781 
Number of unbound pamphlets, Sept. 1893-_--_- 16, 000 
IN Gin ber. of maps, Sept.c1 89a 225 532s se Sek 800 
Increase of volumes from Oct. 1, 1892, to Sept 

SO BaD he te Se eet aha fe ar, Oe 3,434 
Increase of unbound pamphlets----------______ 70 
InCreasstor; Mapes steer o soe ee ie ee eT 74. 
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Recorded use of books in reading rooms for the 


above twelve months-..-22 25525-2222. 131; 189 
Number of volumes drawn from the library by 

Professors for the same time--------------_- 4,800 

: 135,939 


_ The last year the final- installment of the 
Randolph Rogers collection has been received 
and placed in the Art Gallery. It is the cast of 
the Columbus doors of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The President thinks it a happy coinci- 
dence that the cast arrived in the year of the 
Columbian Exposition, and says it is, perhaps, 
Rogers’s most original and successful work. The 
total collection consists of 96 pieces, and 
is the most valuable gift, except the Lewis col- 
lection of works of art, ever made by any per- 
son to the University. The new catalogue of 
the Art Collection prepared by Professor D’Ooge 
gives 205 titles in sculpture, 36 in architectural 
ornaments and models of antique remains, 175 
in paintings, and 1789 in gems and medallions. 
The Lewis collection is not included. 

Among the other interesting subjects passed 
in review are university extension, the grad- 
uate school, students 7 absentia, the extension 
of the medical course, the University exhibit at 
Chicago, the salaries of professors and instructors, 
and requirements for admission. The following 
paragraph sounds a note of warning: 


““But we may well warn both the public and our 
own Professors against the error of supposing that be- 
cause of the action of the Legislature the University is 
lifted above the need of practicing the most rigorous 
economy. Our total income still falls far short of that 
of Cornell University, Yale, Columbia, or Harvard, 
although our students outnumber all of these institu- 
tions except Harvard. In the years immediately before 
us we greatly need enlargement of some of our old 
buildings and the erection of some new ones. A great 
and prosperous university finds it well nigh impossible 
to prevent an increase in its annual outlay. The 
financial problems before us are therefore still far from 
simple, if the development of the institution is to 
go on.”’ 


Copies of the report can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Secretary of the University, Mr. J. 
H. Wade. 


OBJECTS TO BE SOUGHT IN TEACHING 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
I: 


[This paper, and a second one to follow, embody in 
outline the main views of the subject that are pre- 
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| the Science and the Art of Teaching. These views are ~ | 


produced here in the hope that they may prove of 
service to teachers of English, particularly in the — 
Diploma Schools]. ; A 


Helpful pedagogical discussion of English Grammar 
must first take account of the nature of the study. 
What is grammar? What is its function? What is its ~ 
educational use or value? What especial facts relating 
to English Grammar should be taken into account in 
such discussion ? 


de 


Lindley Murray, whose English Grammar first ap-— 
peared in 1795, gave this definition: ‘‘ English grammar 
is the art of speaking and writing the English language 
with propriety ’’ I quote this author because his book 
was more generally used in its time, both in England 
and America, than any similar book ever written; be- 
cause it exercised a great influence upon succeeding 
writers, and because in respect to its view of the sub- 
ject it fairly represented the grammatical tradition 
that had been delivered to him. 

Quintilian speaks of grammar as an art; Lily says: 
Grammatica est recte scribendi atque loquendi ars, and 
Melancthon Grammatica est certa loquendi ac scribendi 
ratio. There was some discussion among the old writers 
of the question whether writing or speaking should 
come first in the definition, but little or no discussion of 
its fundamental nature. Dr. Louth says: ‘* Grammar 
is the art of rightly expressing our thoughts by words,”’ 
and Ben Jonson: ‘‘ Grammar is the art of true and well 
speaking a language; the writing is but an accident.’’ 
Richard Johnson is more analytical: ‘‘ Grammar is the 
art of expressing the relations of things in construction, 
with due accent in speaking, and orthography in 
writing, according to the custom of those whose lan- 
guage we learn.”’ J. C. Scaliger has a somewhat dif- 
ferent view: ‘‘Grammar,” he said, ‘‘is the science of 
speaking according to use; for it does not establish 
rules for those who know the manner of use, but from 
the settled and frequent usages of these gathers the 
common fashion of speaking, which it should deliver to 
learners.’’ 

Kirkham’s English Grammar, first published in 
1823, succeeded Murray’s in the schools of the United 
States. Kirkham first defines grammar as the science 
of language, and then on the opposite side of the same 
leaf says: ‘‘ English Grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.’’ 
No better illustration than this could be given of the con- 
fusion that has reigned in men’s mind on this subject. 
In treatment Kirkham followed Murray slavishly; he 
admits that in no instance has he varied from that 
writer, unless he conceived that in so doing some prac- 
tical advantage would be gained. 

It is probable that modern definitions of grammar, 
as well as of other sciences, have been influenced by 
the ancient use of the word art. ‘‘It must be borne in 
mind,’’? remarks Thomas Davidson, ‘‘that the Greek 
techne, art, corresponds almost exactly to what we mean 
by science.’”’ The same may be said of Latin ars, at 


sented in the Practical Course in the Department of | least in relation to the higher education. However, the 
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grammatical tradition did not influence the practice in 
the schools, Grammar is first declared pure practice, and 
then taught as pure theory. There is the widest possi- 
ble gap, for instance, between Murray’s definition and 
the body of his book. The same inconsistency appears 
in the teachers of the old régime. They devoted a 
great deal of time to parsing. Under this régime pupils 
became proficient in parsing words; in declining, con- 
jugating, and comparing; in detecting and pointing out 
agreement and government, and in applying rules of 
syntax that, it is fair to say, they did not in one-half of 
the cases at all understand. There are many persons 
still living who parsed through Paradise Lost or the 
Essay on Man. All this, it is perhaps superfluous to 
say, was purely theoretical work. The correction of 
false syntax, to which much time was given, was the 
only point in which the scholastic grammar touched 
practice at all, while this was harmful quite as often as 
it was beneficial. Besides grammar thus taught, little 
attention was given to. English below the college. 
Composition was practiced in a few schools. 


Lie 


It is now well understood by competent scholars 
and teachers that the traditionary definition of grammar 
is false, and that the traditionary mode of teaching it is 
of little practical value. As to the second point, two or 
three facts are decisive. One is that speakers and 
writers of good English are not guided in their use of 
the vernacular by grammatical definitions and rules. 
Another is that many good speakers and writers have 
never learned or eyen studied grammar atall. This 
was emphatically the case in antiquity, when grammar 
as we teach it was unknown. Another fact is that a 
knowledge of grammar is no guarantee of propriety in 
either speech or writing. It would be hard to say 
whether those who speak and write good English but 
who cannot parse, or those who can parse but can- 
not speak or write good English, is the more numerous 
host. Men learn to use their vernacular by using it; 
the controling factors are imitation and habit working 
through association and literature. Speech and writing 
are arts, and must be learned by speaking and writing. 
The rule is that those persons who habitually hear good 
language spoken, and who habitually read good litera- 
ture, learn to speak with propriety, and no others. Dr. 
J. G. Fitch is quite right when he says that whoever 
tries to learn or to teach grammar as an art is doomed 

.to disappointment. ‘‘No doubt there is a sense, and a 
very true sense,’’ says he, ‘‘in which all careful inves- 
tigation into the structure of words and their relations 
gives precision to speech. But this is an indirect pro- 
cess. The direct operation and use of grammar rules 
in improving our speech and making it correct, can 
hardly be said to exist at all.’’—Lectures on Teach- 
ing, IX. 

I deem it important still further to fortify this main 
position. Professor W. D. Whitney bears this testi- 
mony: 

“That the leading object of the study of English grammar 


is to teach the correct use of English, is, in my view, an error, 
and one which is gradually becoming removed, giving away to 


the sounder opinion that grammar is the reflective study of 
language, for a variety of purposes, of which correctness in 
writing is only one, and a secondary or subordinate one—by no 
means unimportant, but best attained when sought indirectly. 
It should be a pervading element in the whole school and home 
training of the young, to make them use theirown tongue with 
accuracy and force; and, along with any special drilling to this 
end, some of the rudimentary distinctions and rules of gram- 
mar are conveniently taught; but that is not the study of 
grammar. and it will not bear the intrusion of much formal 
grammar without being spoiled for its own ends. Itis constant 
use and practice, under never failing watch and correction, that 
makes good writers and speakers; the application of direct au- 
thority is the most efficient corrective. Grammar has ils part 
to contribute; but rather in the higher than in the lower stages 
of the work. One must be a somewhat reflective user of lan- 
guage to amend even here and there a point by grammatical 
reasons; and no one ever changed from a.bad speaker to a good 
one by applying the rules of grammar to what he said,.’? -—Pre- 
face to Essentials of English Grammar. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer enlarges the view so as to in- 
clude rhetoric. 


“Commenting on the seeming incongruity between his 
father’s argumentative powers and his ignorance of formal 
logic, Tristram Shandy says: ‘It was a matter of just wonder 
with my worthy tutor, and two or three fellows of that learned 
society, that a man who knew not so much as the names of his 
tools, should be able to work after that fashion with them.’ 
Sterne’s intended implication that a knowledge of the princi- 
ples of reasoning neither makes, nor is essential to, a good rea- 
soner, is doubtless true. Thus, too, isit with grammar. As Dr. 
Latham, condemning the usual school drill in Lindley Murray, 
rightly remarks: ‘Gross vulgarity is a fault to be prevented; 
but the proper prevention is to be got from habit—not rules.’ 
Similarly there can be little question that good composition is 
far less dependent upon acquaintance with its laws, than upon 
practice and natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagina- 
tion, and a sensitive ear, will go far towards making all rhe- 
torical precepts needless. He who daily hears and reads well- 
framed sentences, will naturally more or less tend to use similar 
ones. And where there exists any mental idiosyncrasy—where 
there is a deficient verbal memory, or an inadequate sense of 
logical dependence, or but little perception of order, or a lack of 
constructive ingenuity—no amount of instruction will remedy 
the defect. Nevertheless, some practical result may be expected 
from a familiarity with the principles of style. The endeavor 
to conform to laws may tell, though slowly. Andif in no other 
way, yet, as facilitating revision, a knowledge of the thing to be 
achieved—a clear idea of what constitutes a beauty, and what a 
blemish—cannot fail to be of service.”—The Philosophy of Style. 


Professor Whitney tells us above that grammar is 
the reflective study of language; that is, grammar is 
the science of language, the laws of correct expression. 
Or to quote his technical definition: ‘‘ English 
grammar may be defined as a description of those 
usages of the English language which are now ap- 
proved by the best writers and speakers.”’ 

The old writers set the example of dividing English 
grammar into four parts: orthography, etymology, 
syntax, and prosody, and the new ones commonly fol- 
lowed their example. The first and last of these divi- 
sions have nothing whatever to do with the subject 
properly understood; the only reasons for including 
them in the book are tradition, and the fact that they 
contain a certain amount of useful information about 
the English language. Grammar is limited, first, to 
etymology, or the doctrine of words, and, second, to 
syntax, or the doctrine of sentences. 


ITT: 


No doubt the scholastic grammar was of much 
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benefit to those who studied it; hereafter I shall attempt 
to show in what this benefit consisted; but first we 
must rapidly sketch the movement of ideas and of 
school-room practice down to the present time. 

The first real step forward was the introduction 
into the schools of sentence analysis. Parsing now 
began to fall into the back ground, though by no means 
as rapidly as could have been desired. Professor S. 8S. 
Greene probably contributed more to this end than any 
other writer that can be named. His books, and 
especially his Treatise on the Structure of the En- 
glish Language, commonly called ‘‘Greene’s Analy- 
sis,’’ exerted an influence upon authors and teachers 
that was both widespread and salutary’ He had the 
additional merit of giving prominence to synthetic or 
constructive work, limited, however, to sentence-build- 
ing. He was the real author of the now generally ac- 
cepted system of analyzing and classifying English 
sentences and their component parts. Enumerating in 
the preface to his Analysis (1847) some of ‘‘ the nu- 
merous advantages arising from studying grammar, or 
rather language through the structure of sentences,”’ 
he says: 

“1, As asentence is the expression of a thought, and as the 
elements of a sentence are expressions for the elements of 
thought, the pupil who is taught to separate a sentence into its 
elements, is learning to analyze thought, and consequently to 
think. 2. The relations between different forms of thought and 
appropriate forms of expression are seen most clearly by means 
of analysis and construction. 3. A large proportion of the 
elements of sentences are not single words, but combinations or 
groups of words. These groups perform the office of the sub- 
stantive, the adjective, or the adverb, and, in some one of these 
relations, enter in as the component parts of a sentence. The 
pupil who learns to determine the elements of a sentence must, 
therefore, learn the force of these combinations before he sep- 
arates them into the single words which compose them. This 
advantage is wholly lost in the ordinary methods of parsing. 
4, But the grand advantage to be gained from this method may 
be seen in the facility which it affords the learner for construct- 
ing thelanguage. 1f English grammar teaches the art of speak- 
ing and writing the English language correctly, the only suc- 
cessful method of obtaining a knowledge of that art is by 
means of construction and analysis. This system cannot be 
pursued with even tolerable success, without requiring the pupil 
to construct repeatedly the various forms of sentences and ele- 
ments of sentences. Such exercises afford the teacher an op- 
portunity of correcting all errors in orthography, punctuation, 
construction, and the use of words.”’ 


While Greene in the Analysis seems to adhere to 
the traditional definition, that book is as scientific as 
one on botany or zodlogy could well be. In his Intro- 
duction to the Study of English Grammar (1867) he 
says: ‘‘ English Grammar treats of the principles of 
the English language.’’ 

Professor Greene’s books and those modeled after 
them prepared the way for the next step forward. Ref- 
erence is made to what are technically called ‘lan- 
guage lessons,’’ and sometimes merely ‘‘ language.”’ 
These lessons are in fact nothing but an expansion of 
the synthetic work that has already been mentioned. 

The appearance in the school curriculum of English 
in a technical sense marks the last movement along 
this line of study. The word means sometimes more 
and sometimes less; in its widest scope it includes lan- 
guage lessons, composition, Anglo Saxon or Old En- 
glish, formal and historical grammar, rhetoric, and 
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literature. In no department of study have the schools 
recently seen more dissatisfaction, more unrest, and 
more experiment than in this one. Everything is in a 
flux; authors, superintendents, and teachers seem to 
appreciate that something bearing the name of English 
must constitute a marked feature of the schools, but 
they do not, as classes at least, see clearly what it is, or 
how it should be taught. As a whole the schools are 
feeling their way; as a body teachers are wasting a 
great deal of theirown and their pupil’s time and energy 
in efforts more or less aimless and unsatisfactory ; and 
there is little probability of the return of that unity 
and satisfaction which so strongly marked the Murray- 
Kirkhain régime. Two things are clear. One is that 
the old régime cannot be brought back; the second is 
that to teach English successfully requires a combina- 
tion of cultivation, taste, judgment, and practical skill 
which is not found in the common teacher of the sub- 
ject. Ability to state with positiveness what an ideal 
course should be, is not necessary to qualify one to 
affirm that, while there are some good teachers and 
more mediocre ones, the major part of the English work 
done in the schools is unsatisfactory. 


Ve 


Two causes conspired to break down the authority 
of the scholastic grammar. One was the conviction 
that was borne in upon teachers that it was largely bar- 
ren of practical result; the other was the discovery that 
it was to a great extent an artificial and fictitious mat- 
ter. This discovery came about through the applica- 
tion to the language of scientific method. 


The traditionary English grammar was created, - 


not by an original inquiry concerning the nature of the 
language, but by imitating Latin grammar. ‘‘ The 
manuals by which grammar was first. taught in English 
were not properly English grammars. They were 
translations of the Latin accidence, and were designed 
to aid British youth in acquiring knowledge of the 
Latin language rather than accuracy in the use of their 
own. Two languages were often combined in one book, 
for the purpose of teaching sometimes both together 
and sometimes one through the other.’’ (Goold Brown: 
The Grammar of English Grammars, Chap. IX). One 
of the first, and perhaps the most celebrated of these 
books, was attributed to William Lily, although it ap- 
pears to have been the work of a plurality of authors. 
It was called ‘‘ King Henry’s Grammar,’’ from the fact 
that Henry VIII commanded it to be taught throughout 
the realm as the common study of grammatical con- 
struction. So powerful was the Latin tradition, and so 
imperfect the current knowledge of English, that even 
scholars failed to see that, save in a general sense, a 
Latin grammar could not be a model for an English 
grammar. 

For example, in the matter of accidence Latin is 
inflected, English non-inflected. Anglo-Saxon, which 
furnishes the framework of English and a large 
part of its vocabulary, was an inflected language, 
but many of its inflections have been worn away and 
nothing has taken their place. Naturalized Latin and 
Greek words have lost nearly all their original in- 
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{ 
flections, and become assimilated to the body of the 


language. Asaresult what are called agreement and 
government have fared hardly in the wear and tear of 
eight hundred years. A great’ number of the distine- 
tions that the old grammarians made on the assumption 
that an English grammar must be built on the Latin 
model, have no existence in fact. We still go through 
the motions of saying, ‘‘I love, thou lovest, he loves, 
we love, you love, they love;’’ nevertheless, there are 
in this mode and tense only two forms, while the Latin 
verb makes six. Still more artificial does the conjuga- 
tion-system appear when we take into account the 
modes and tenses. We decline nouns forming their plural 
in s or es as though there were six forms, while in real- 
ity there are but two. The personal pronoun alone 
offers a resemblance somewhat close to the Latin acci- 
dence, while the adjective offers the widest possible 
departure from it. These few illustrations will suflice 
to show that English etymology is largely a fictitious 
creation. 

Similar were the results when men came to study 
more thoroughly English syntax. It was now 
seen that many of the relations summed up in the tra- 
ditionary rules existed only in name. For example, 
Kirkham’s rule III, ‘‘ The nominative case governs the 
verb,”’ and his rule IV, ‘‘ The verb must agree with its 
nominative in number and person.’’ In Latin these 
rules mean that there is a certain correspondence in 
form between the noun and the verb when one is the 
subject and the other the predicate of the sentence, but 
in English the most that they can mean is that some- 
times this is true in two cases out of six, while in other 
cases it is never true at all. These rules absolutely 
express no facts whatever when they are applied to the 
past and the future tenses of the verb. Much the same 
is true of rule XIII, ‘‘ Personal pronouns must agree 
with the nouns for which they stand in gender and 
number,’’ and rule XIV, ‘ Relative pronouns agree 
with their antecedents in gender, person, and number.’’ 
Once more rule XX, ‘‘Active transitive verbs govern 
the objective case,’’ would mean in Latin that such a 
verb would control the form of the noun immediately 
dependent upon it; in English it means either nothing 
or something wholly different. In fact there is hardly 
a shred of meaning in the doctrine of English case, pro- 
vided we take the word in the Latin sense. In the 
classical languages the cases are departures or varia- 
tions of substantives and adjectives from their first or 
normal forms, said departures expressing certain rela- 
tions of thought. How few case-forms are left in En- 
glish has already been remarked upon. Accordingly, 
our grammarians have commonly felt constrained to 
_hase their definitions of case upon relation rather than 
upon form. Thus Kirkham: ‘‘Case, when applied to 
nouns and pronouns, means the different state, situa- 
tion, or position they have in relation to other words.”’ 
Since form is so slight a factor it is natural that there 
should be, as there is, a difference of opinion as to the 
number of cases in English grammar. For instance, it 
has been said that if the use of the preposition consti- 
tutes a case, then there must be as many cases as there 
are prepositions, since they obviously express different 


relations. In Latin or in Greek, where the forin de- 
cides, such a question could not possibly arise. 


Norr.—‘By Aristotle ptosis was applied to any derived, in- 
flected, or extended form of the simple onoma or rhema, (i.e., the 
nominative of nouns, the present indicative of verbs), such as 
the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives due to 
gender and comparison, also the derived adverbs, (e. g., dikaios 
was a ptosis of dikaios), the other tenses and modes of tbe verb, 
including also itsinterrogative form. The grammarians, follow - 
ing the Stoics, restricted ptosis to nouns, and included the nom- 
inative under the designation.”’--Dr. Murray. 

Pt5sis is derived from pipto, piptein, to fall,and means, first, 
fallen, or fail, and, secondly, a grammatical inflection, as just 
explained. The Romans translated the word by casus from 
cado, cadere. Hence our word case. The original idea was that 
a case was a departure or falling away from some standard or 
first form. 


PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS OF FACULTIES. 
OcToBER, 1892—OcToBER, 1893. 


Adams, Henry C. Review of Rogers’s Industrial 
and Commercial History of England. Political 
Science Quarterly. March, 1893. 

Transportation in the United States, being 
an introduction to a series of articles on railway 
topics. Railway Age. January, 1893. 

Revision of article on Census. 
Encyclopaedia. 

Introduction to Philanthrophy and Social Pro- 
gress. Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Address on The Ministry of Wealth deliv- 
ered before the graduating class of Rockford Semi- 
nary. Published in the Rockford Collegian. June, 
1893. 

Address on Service of a Bureau of Railway 
Statistics and Accounts in the Solution of the Rail- 
way Question, before the Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion of Railway Commissioners. Published by the 
Convention. 


Report on Preliminary Income Aecount of 
Railways for the year ending June 30, 1892. Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Fifth Annual Reporton Statistics of Railways 
in the United States, to the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission. Government Printing Office. 

Christianity as a Social Force, before the 
Students’ Christian Association. Published by the 
Association. 

The Graduate School. 


Johnson’s 


Inlander. April, 1898. 


Campbell, Edward D. Notes on the interference 
of arsenic in the determination of phosphorus in 
iron ores. Journal Analytical Chemistry, Vol. 7, 
No. 1. 

Notes on the composition of the higher oxides 
of nickel. Journal Analytical Chemistry, Vol. 7, 
No. 1. 

The diffusion of sulphide of iron through steel. 
This was prepared and presented as part of the dis- 
cussion of M. Pourcel’s paper on ‘‘ Segregation in 
Steel,’’ read at the meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, held in Chicago, July 31 
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to August 5, 1893. The paper will appear in the 
next volume of the transactions of the society. 


Carhart, Henry S. The Elements of Physics, 
(with Horatio N. Chute). Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1892. This book is designed as a text-book in Phy- 
sics for High School students and others of similar 
grade. It is intended for the class-room as dis- 
tinguished from a manual for the laboratory. In 
the preparation of the book, the authors aimed to 
formulate clear statements of laws and principles; 
to illustrate them amply by simple experiments and 
appropriate problems; and to observe a logical 
order and sequence in the topics treated, so that the 
pupil may pass from one topic to the next with the 
aid of the momentum previously acquired. The 
book is the outcome of experience in teaching 
classes of various grades. Many of the illustrations 
are new, and were made from photographs or draw- 
ings of the actual apparatus set up for the purpose. 
An entire year should be devoted to the subject, and 
great advantage will be found in delaying its intro- 
duction till the student has acquired some knowl- 
edge of algebra and plane geometry. 

Review of Benjamin’s ‘‘The Voltaic Cell.” 
The Physical Review, Vol. 1. No.1. July-August, 
1893. 

A Pair of Electrostatic Voltmeters. A paper 
read before the International Electrical Congress, 
Chicago, August 24, 1893. Slectrical World, Sep- 
tember 16, 1893. 

On the Maximum Efficiency of Arc Lamps with 
Constant Watts. A paper read before the Interna- 
tional Electrical Congress, Chicago, August 24, 1893. 
Electrical World, September 16, 1893. 

A One-Volt Standard Cell. A paper read be- 
fore the National Academy of Sciences, Washing- 
ton, April 21, 1893. American Journal of Science, 
Vol. XLVI. July, 1893. 

Cole, Frank N. Simple Groups from Order 201 to 
500. American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XIV., 
No. 4. 

On Groups whose Orders are Products of Three 
Prime Factors. (With J. W. Glover). American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XV., No. 3. 

Simple Groups as far as Order 660. American 
Journal of Mathematics, Vol. XV., No. 4. 

Note on the Substitution Groups of Six, Seven 
and Eight Letters. Bulletin of the N. Y. Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. II., No. 8. 

The Transitive Substitution Groups of Nine 
Letters. Bulletin of the N. Y. Mathematical So- 
ciety, Vol. II., No. 10. 

On Simple Groups. A paper read before the 
Mathematical Congress at Chicago. 

Cooley, Thomas M. The Power to Amend the 
Federal Constitution. Michigan Law Journal, 
April, 1893. 

State Bank Issues in Michigan,—A Retrospect 
of Legislation. Publications of the Michigan Polit- 
ical Science Association, No. 1. 

Federal Taxation of State Bank Issues. Idem. 


Cooley, Charles H. Statistics of Street Railway — 
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Grave Objections to Hawaiian Annexation. — 
Forum, June, 1893. 

The Administration of Civil Justice in the 
United States. Read before the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary at Chicago, and printed in*vhe Michigan 
Law Journal, for September, 1893. 


Transportation. Text (20 pp. 4 to.) introducing = 
statistical tables comprising the returns of street — eet 
railway companies, collected by the eleventh cen- — Soke 
sus. The total exhibit (195 pp. 4 to.) will form a sl et 
part of the transportation volume of the census, — Bert 
and is also printed separately. = 

Observations on the Measure of Change. Pub- ‘ zi ae 
lications of the American Statistical Association, eaeen i: 
Nos. 21, 22. A study in the theory of statistics, aan 
having an important bearing on all researches into 
the course of prices. 


Craig, James A. The Panammu_ Inscription, 


London: The Academy, May, 1893. <A translation i 
on the basis of the author’s copy of the Old-Ara- = 
maic inscription of Panammu II., cire. 750 B.C. 
The monument was discovered in 1890, under the 
auspices of the ‘‘ Orient-Comité zu Berlin’”’ at 
Sendgirli, in Northern Syria, a small village about 
seventy miles to the northeast of Iskendarun. This 
monument and two others of about the same period 
and class, and a large monolith of Esarhaddon, 
bearing an Assyrian inscription of eighty-eight oe 
lines, are, with the exception of the Tell-el-Amarna gf 
tablets, the most important discoveries that have 
been made in the field of Semitic exploration for 
many yéars. The excavations resulted further in 
the discovery of the southern gate of the inner wall 
of the ancient city, on which were forty figures in 
relief. The fortifications consisted in a double wall 
a mile and a quarter in circumference, with one 
hundred towers and three gates. Within and less 
regular in form was a third wall. Two others 
afforded special protection on the southeast. Two 
palaces belonging to the eighth century have been 
discovered, and at least one more awaits excava- 
tion. The monolith of Esarhaddon bears a sculptured ae 
figure of the king, vastly more than life size, figures aon, 
of Tirharqu, King of Egypt, and Ba’al, King of 
Tyre, as captives at his feet, and well preserved 
emblems of twelve deities. The sculptures found 
on the gates are crude. They bear about the same 
relation, artistically, to the developed art of the 
eighth century, that the hieroglyphs of Asia Minor 
(generally called Hittite), bear paleographically 
to the fully developed alphabet of this period. 
Semitic archaeologists, therefore, expect that the 
origin of the alphabet will find its solution, if at all, 
in future excavations in Northern Syria. The char- : 
acters of the inscription, are, with some variations, ee 
the same as those on the Moabite stone. The mon- 
ument is valuable from the point of view of the 
comparative study of religions as well as history. : 
It is now in Berlin. ~ ee 
The same translated with account of the dis- ie 
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coveries in R. F. Harper’s Assyrian Discoveries, 


1893. 
Review of Assyrian Letters of the K collection 


in the British Museum, by R. F. Harper. He- 
braica, July, 1893. t 


Cushny, Arthur R. On the Alkaloids of Gel- 


semium Sempervirens. Ueber die Alkaloide des 
Gelsemium sempervirens, Berichte des deutsch. 
chem. Gesell. zu Berlin, 1893. There were isolated 
from Gelsemium sempervirens two alkaloids Gel- 
semin and Gelseminin, which were found to possess 
the formulas Cy g He3 Ns O14 and Cyo Haz Nz O14 
respectively. Their chemical reactions were de- 
scribed, and the tests suitable in cases of poisoning. 

The Pharmacological action of Gelsemium sem- 
pervirens. Practitioner, 1893. In this paper the 
action of the two alkaloids was fully discussed. 
The one, Gelsemin, I found to possess an action 
resembling that of strychnine, though very much 
weaker. The other, Gelseminin, I found to resem- 
ble Coniine, causing a depression of the central 
neryous system, and subsequently of the nerve 
endings (in frogs). In mammals it caused vomiting, 
convulsions and death by paralysis of the respira- 
tion, Locally applied it caused dilatation of the 
pupil, and paralysis of the accommodating appara- 
tus of the eye. 

On the action of Muscarin on the heart of the 
frog. Archiv. f. emp. Path. and Phar., 1893. In 
this paper I showed that Muscarin caused stand-still 
of the heart through stimulation of the terminal 
filaments of the vagus, and not by action on the 
ganglionic centers in the heart or on the muscle, as 
formerly believed. 


Denison, Charles S. Drawing for Engineering 


Students. A paper read before the Engineering 
Department of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
August 4th, at Chicago, to be printed in the 
first volume of the records of the newly organized 
«Society for the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion.’’ It deals briefly with the scientific and prac- 
tical rather than with the artistic side of the work. 


Dewey, John. Green’s Theory of the Moral Motive. 


Philosophical Review, October, 1892. After some 
introductory remarks on the relation of moral theory 
to practice, intended to afford a criterion by which 
to test the claims of any moral theory, the article 
criticises, in extenso, the various phases of the moral 
motive presented in The Prolegomena to Ethics of 
the late T. H. Green. The conclusion is that in 
opposing the satisfaction of the self as a whole to 
the satisfaction of particular desires, he makes an 
insoluble problem of the moral life, and renders 
moral progress unmeaning. 

Review of Bosanquet’s History of A‘sthetic. 
Philosophical Review, January, 1893. 

The Superstition of Necessity. Monist, April, 
1893.—This article proposes to develop the logical 
value of the judgment of necessity in such asser- 
tions as that ‘a given thing must be soand so.’ The 
conclusion is that this type of judgment marks an 
intermediate stage between judgments, marked by 


2 


uncertainty and indefiniteness, (judgments of chance 
or possibility), and those of complete knowledge— 
that, therefore, it marks a lower, not a higher, stage 
than the judgment which asserts that ‘a given thing 
is so and so.’ Incidentally the origin of the different 
forms of judgment in our practical needs is brought 
out. 


Dock, George. Salicylates in the Treatment of 


Pleurisy with Effusion. Therapeutic Gazette, Feb. 
15, 1893. 

Gonorrhea of the Rectum. 
March 25, 18938. 

Chloroma and its Relation to Leukemia. 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, August, 1893. 

Examination of the Blood. Transactions of the 
Michigan State Medical Society, 1893. 


Medical News, 


Edwards, William F. Refractometers and their 


Uses. Paper read before the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in Chicago, August, 1893. The 
paper contains a brief description of refractometers 
and the optical principles underlying their construc- 
tion; a review of their applications to the study of 
Chemistry; work done on Essential Oils in the 
chemical laboratory, with comparative tables. 


Freer, Paul C. Ejinige Reaktionen des Acetessi- 


gesters und des Salicylsaureaethylesters. Journal 
fiir Praktische Chemie, 47, 236. In this paper a 
series of reactions were undertaken to show that 
sodium salicylic ethylester behaves differently 
toward reagents than does the sodium com- 
pound of acetoacetic ether. It was proved 
that the ethyl, methyl and acetyl derivatives of 
salicylic ether were formed by the action of ethyl 
and methyl iodides and acetyl chloride on sodium 
salicylic ether, the resulting compounds being all 
easily saponifiable so that the substituting radicals 
were attached to oxygen. Dibrom-salicylic ester is 
produced by the action of bromine on sodium sali- 
cylic ester and the course of the reaction proves 
that a previous addition of bromine to the benzole 
ring must have taken place before hydrobromic 
acid separates. Substitutions in the benzole ring 
therefore are preceded by addition. A new body 
having the formula C,, H,, N,O is produced by the 
action of phenylhy drazin hydrochloride on aceto- 
acetic ether. 

The action of Sodium on Acetone. American 
Chemical Journal, October, 1893.—It was proven 
that sodium liberates hydrogen when brought in 
contact with acetone, that therefore acetone con- 
tains areplaceable hydrogen atom. Acetone sodium 
can be separated into two bodies, one soluble, the 
other insoluble in ether. The soluble portion con- 
sists of pure acetone, and yields only that substance 
or its condensation products on acidifying. The 
insoluble portion gives acetone, isopropyl alcohol 
and pinakon when acted on by acids. Benzoyl 
chloride, when brought in contact with acetone 
sodium, yields an ester of the formula C,H, 
COOC-CH, in addition to mono and dibenzoyl ace- 

CH, 
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tone. Acetone sodium is therefore really sodium 8 
allyl alcohol, and probably free acetone has the 
structure CH;-COH=CHa,. 

A Laboratory Manual of Experiments in Gen- 
eral Chemistry. (With Geo. O. Higley). 1892. A 
short manual of experiments designed for use by 
the students beginning the laboratory study of 
chemistry. This book contains directions for experi- 
mentation, together with a long list of questions 
which are to be answered by the knowledge gained 
during the laboratory work. 

A Text-book of General Descriptive Chemistry. 
Ann Arbor: Register Publishing Company, 1892.— 
Although this book has appeared since October, 
1892, a short mention of it has already been made 
in the Rrecorp. It is designed for the use of stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. 

The Action of Metals on Nitric Acid. (With 
Geo. O. Higley.) American Chemical Journal, 15, 
71.—A brief description of the apparatus and 
methods employed in this research has already 
appeared in the Recorp. As a result of about fifty 
complete analyses of the gases evolved during the 
solution of pure copper in nitric acid of various 
degrees of concentration and at different tempera- 
tures, the following conclusions have been reached : 

(1) The effect of temperature on the composi- 
tion of the evolved gases is but slight. 

(2) The products are nitrogen tetroxide and 
trioxide, nitric oxide and small quantities of nitrous 
oxide. 

(3) When an acid of a specific gravity of 1.40 is 
employed, nitrogen tetroxide, with a small amount 
of trioxide is obtained; with greater dilution of 
acid the quantity of tetroxide steadily diminishes, 
trioxide taking its place; with acid of 1.25 specitic 
gravity, nitric oxide is obtained in relatively large 
quantities, while the trioxide is greatly diminished 
in quantity and the tetroxide disappears; finally, 
ewhen 1.10 acid is employed, the evolved gas is 
nitric oxide mixed with a small amount of nitrous 
oxide. 

Transactions of 


1893. Vol. 


Pneumonia. 


the Michigan State Medical Society. 
XVII. 

On the Parasitic Nature of Cancer. Transac- 
tions of the Association of American Physicians. 
1893. Vol. VIII. Also in American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences. July, 1893. 

Homolymph Glands. American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences. September, 1893. 


Trimethylxanthine and some 
of its Derivatives. American Chemical Journal. 
Viol XV yerNio 8; 

A Chemical Study of the Resinous Contents 
and their Distribution in Trees of the Long-leat 
Pine, before and after tapping for Turpentine. 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Division of For- 


estry. Bulletin. No.8. 


OE. €a=G° #; and OE. Short- 
ening before h + Consonant. Modern Language 


Notes, November, 1892.—It is shown that Germanic 
# under certain circumstances regularly becomes 
éa in Old English in place of the usual #; and a plea 
is made for the recognition, in printed texts and in 
grammars, of the Old-English shortening of vowels 
before h followed by a consonant. 


The Name ‘ Roisterdoister.’?’ The Academy 
(London), Jan. 14, 1893.—Attention is called to the 
fact that the name of the earliest English comedy is 
‘‘Ralph Roisterdoister,’? as printed in Wilson’s 
quotation from the play, and as one would expect 


from the companion names ‘‘ Hankin Hoddydod- 


dy,’’ ‘‘ Nichol Neverthrive,”’ etc., and not “‘ Ralph 
Roister Doister,’’ as it appears in the unique, but 
late and carelessly made copy. It is also shown 
that this is not only a matter of spelling; for Rot- 


sterdoister must have chief stress on Roi-, while 
Roister Doister is generally stressed on Doister, as. 


though a family name. 


Some Uses of Like. 
—The use of like as a conjunction (= ‘as’ and, in 
the South, ‘as though’) is discussed; and a num- 
ber of blunders are pointed out that were made by 
Professor Zupitza in an article in Herrig’s ‘“‘Archiv ”’ 
on the idiom ‘‘feei like —ing.”’ 

‘“‘Grass-widow’’ and ‘‘ Widow Bewitched.’’ 
The Nation, April 20, 1893.—A report is made on an 
enquiry into the meaning of the expression “‘ grass- 
widow ’’ in various parts of North America, and an 
attempt is made to associate the term with similar 
ones in other languages. The expression ‘ 
bewitched’ is shown to be almost extinct in the 
United States. = 

The Loss of & in English through Dissimilation, 
Dialect Notes, (Boston), Part VI. 
April, 1893. 

‘‘Squint’’? and ‘‘Squinny.’’ A paper read at 
the meeting of the Dialect Society at Chicago in 
July, and published in Dialect Notes, Part VI. This 
paper consists of a report on an enquiry into the 
meaning of the word ‘‘squint’’ in various parts of 
this country. It was shown that, though the earlier 
meanings of the word and its derivatives have to 
do with affections of the ball of the eye, a new 
series of meanings has sprung up in this country, 
involving the eyelid and its action, while the older 
meanings are comparatively rare. The older mean- 
ings are: I, (a) to have strabismus, that is, be cross- 
eyed, (b) to look askance, (c) to have an indirect 
reference or bearing, (d) to incline or tend in a cer- 
tain direction; II, noun, narrow slit in a church or 
other building for peering through. These mean- 
ings are given in the dictionaries. The newer 
meanings—none of which are recognized in any 
English dictionary—are: I, to contract the eyelids 
so as to partly close the eyes (either steadily or in- 
termittently), to blink, hence ‘‘squint-eyed’”’? = 
‘“near-sighted’”’; II, (a) to contract the eyelid at 
the outer corner so as to partly close the eye (a 
knowing or lascivious wink), (b) to twitch, said of 
the corner of the eye; III, to close one eye—(a) 


) 


d 


The Dial, March 16, 1898. 
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and with the other peer through a crack or hole, or 


look along an edge or a series of points, and to take 
aim on a gun, (b) to get a good view of an object, or 
even to take a hurried glance at anything; (¢) and 
draw up the cheek as asign of uncertainty or of 
unwillingness to answer. It was further pointed 
out that, while it could not be learned that the 
newer meanings were current in England, the word 
*‘squinny’’ was there used provincially for both 
the older and the younger meanings of ‘‘ squint.’’ 

Chaucer’s Pronunciation, Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1893.--This little volume presents in prac- 
tical form the chief facts as to late Middle-English 
pronunciation and as to the spelling of the Elles- 
mere MS. of the Canterbury Tules. 


Old-English Phonology, Boston: ‘D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1893, Revised Edition. 


Hench, George A. Der althochdeutsche Isidor. 


Facsimileausgabe des Pariser Codex nebst crit- 
ischem Texte der Pariser und Monseer Bruchstiicke. 
Mit Einleitung, grammatischer Darstellung und 
einem ausfiihrlichen Glossar. Heft LXXII der 
Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und Cultur- 
geschichte der germanischen Volker. Strassburg: 
Triibner, 1893. 


Hinsdale, B. A. Church and State in Great Brit- 


ain, with special reference to Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. The New Christian Quarterly. Oct., 
1892. pp. 408-428. 

Discovery of America. A Commemoration Ad- 
dress delivered in University Hall, Oct. 21, 1892, by 
the invitation of the University Senate. Published 
by the University, 31 pp. 

A Pedagogical View of Some New Testament 
Sermons. An Address delivered before the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association, March 19, 1893. Re- 
ligious Thought at the University. Reprint in 
pamphlet, 11 pp. 

President Eliot on Popular Education. A Pa- 
per read before the, Philosophical Society and the 
Political Science Association of the University of 
Michigan, Jan. 19, and before the Principals’ Asso- 
ciation of the City of Chicago, Feb. 4, 1893. Intel- 
gence, Feb. 15. Reprint in pamphlet, 12 pp. 

A General Introduction to the Courses in the 
Science and the Art of Teaching. Notes of Lec- 
tures. 19 pp. 


Johnson, E. F. Liability of Private Corporations. 


Michigan Law Journal. Vol. II. The corporations 
are considered as independent entities, separate 
and apart from the individual members of the cor- 
poration. 

American (or Code) System of Pleading. 
Michigan Law Journal. Vol. IL. 


Kelsey, F. W. T. Sucreti Cari de Rerum Natu- 


ra, libri VI. With an Introduction and Notes to 
Books I, Ill, V. Third edition. Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1893. 

P. Ovidii Nasonis Carmina Selecta. Selections 
from Ovid. With an Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. Second edition, 1893. 


C. Tuli Caesaris de Bello Gallico, libri VII. 
With an Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary. 
Sixth edition, 1893. 


Mack, Charles §S. Kali Chloricum as a Thera- 


peutic Agent. The Compass, February, 1893. 
Digitalis. The Compass, May-June, 1893. 
Pathology and Homeeopathy. The Compass, 

May-June, 1893. 


McLaughlin, A.C. Sketch of the Civil Govern- 


ment of Michigan. In special State editions of 
Elements of Civil Government. Edited by W. A. 
Mowry, Ph.D. Silver, Burdett & Co. 1892. 

Mississippi and the Negro Question. Atlantic 
Monthly. December, 1892. 

The Teaching of History. Read before the 
Michigan State Teachers’ Association in 1892, and 
printed in their proceedings. 


Martin, J. N. The Surgical Treatment of Fibroid 


Tumors of the Uterus. Printed in Transactions 
Michigan State Medical Society. 1893. Also in 
American Journal of Gynecology, May, 1893. 

Hysterectomy. Printed in American Journal 
of Obstetrics, May, 1893. 

Methods of Removing the Uterus for Tumor, 
with Report of Cases (fourteen). Read before the 
American Medical Association at Milwaukee, June 
7, 1893. Printed in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Sept. 16, 1893. 


Mechem, Floyd A. Cases on Agency. Chicago: 


Callaghan & Co., 1893. About two hundred im- 
portant cases, with annotations, showing the case 
law of agency up to date. 


Miller, George A. Non-Euclidean Geometry. 


Science, Vol. XX, No. 517. No geometry can be 
written without making some assumptions with re- 
spect to the space with whichit deals. Upon essen- 
tially different axioms, essentially different geome- 
tries may be established. Among the axioms of 
Euclid there is at least one which is not axiomatic. 
The geometry of two dimensions may be divided 
into parabolic, hyperbolic and elliptic geometry. 
Euclidean geometry may be regarded as the com- 
mon limit of the hyperbolic and the elliptic geome- 
try. 


Nancrede, C. B. Surgical Treatment of Croup and 


Diphtheria. Published in System of Diseases of 
Ear, Nose and Throat, edited by Dr. C. Burnett. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., 1893. 

Total Excision of the Lower Jaw for Malignant 
Disease. Annals of Surgery, March, 18938. Re- 
printed in pamphlet form. 

Surgical Cases, illustrating some facts of surgi- 
eal interest. Proceedings Michigan State Medical 
Society, 18938. Reprinted in pamphlet form. 

Surgical Treatment of Cervical, Thoracic and 
Abdominal Aneurism. Annals of Surgery, Sep- 
tember, 1893. Proceedings of American Surgical 
Association. Reprinted in pamphlet form. 


Novy, F. G, The Germicidal Properties of Nu- 


cleins. (See Vaughan). 
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Morphology and Life History of the Bacillus of 
Asiatic Cholera. Read at the Conference of the 
Michigan Health Officers, Ann Arbor, June, 1893. 

The Culture of Anzrobic Bacteria. Read be- 
fore the Pan-American Medical Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September, 1893. 

A new Anerobic Bacillus of Malignant Gidema. 
Ibid. 

The Physician as a Christian. In Religious 
thought at the University. S.C. A. Volume, 1893. 


Prescott, A. B. Caffeine and the Question of its 


Isomerism. Read in the section of materia medica 
and pharmacy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, at the forty-third meeting. Journal American 
Medical Association, January 28, 1893, Vol. XX, p. 
90. Reprints. 

The Iodomercurates of Organic Bases. Read 
at the Rochester meeting of American Association 
for Advancement of Science. American Chemical 
Journal, 1892, Vol. XIV, p. 606. Reprints. 

On certain distinct advances in the Analytical 
Chemistry of recent years. Opening address inthe 
section of analytical chemistry of the International 
Congress of Chemists, Chicago, August 22, 1893. 
Journal American Chemical Society, Vol. XV. 


Reighard, J, E, The Eggs and the Spermatazoa 


of the Wall-Eyed Pike. Their History until Seg- 
mentation begins. Tenth Biennial Report of the 
State Board of Fish Commissioners of Michigan. 
April, 1893. 

Old and New Suggestions Concerning Artificial 
Fertilization, with a Method of Handling Adhesive 
Eggs. Ibid. 

A Preliminary Comparison of the Volume of 
Plankton in Lake Michigan and in the Detroit 
River. Paper before the American Fisheries So- 
ciety at Chicago, June, 1893. Published in the 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, 
Twenty-first Annual Meeting. 

A Laboratory on the Great Lakes. Zoologischer 
Anzeiger, Oct, 16, 1893. 

A Preliminary Account of a Biological Exami- 
nation of Lake St. Clair, undertaken for the Fish 
Commission in the summer of 1893. Paper before 
the International Fisheries Conference, Chicago, 
Oct. 17. 1893. To be published in full in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

The Zona Radiata of the Teleostean Ovum. 
Abstract presented at the First Pan-American Med- 
ical Congress, Sept. 6, 1893. 


Rolfe, John C. The Tragedy Rhesus, Harvard 


Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. IV, 1893. Out- 
line given in the University Recorp, Vol. II, No. 
4, p. 90. 

Livy, Book I. Text with Indicated Quantities. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1893. A correct pronun- 
ciation of Latin should be acquired in the second- 
ary schools, before the student enters the Univer- 
sity, but as a matter of fact, this is rarely done. 
This text, with the long vowels marked throughout, 


has been prepared for the sake of economy of time. — 
Russell, Israel C. A Geological Reconnoissance 


in Central Washington. Bulletin of the United 
States Geological Survey, No. 108. Washington, 
D. C., 18938, pp. 1-108. <A report on a geo- 
logical examination in the central part of the State 
of Washington, made for the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, for the purpose of learning to what extent the 
conditions there existing favor the project of obtain- 
ing artesian water for irrigation. The region tray- 
ersed embraces about 10,000 square miles, situated 


in the most arid portion of the State, and draining | 


to Columbia River. The report contains a descrip- 
tion of the various geological systems which are 
exposed at the surface, and a discussion of the 
conditions favorable and unfavorable to the exis- 
tence of underground water under pressure. 


Malaspina Glacier. Journal of Geology, Vol. I, | 


pp. 210-245. The Malaspina Glacier is situated in 
Alaska, between the St. Elias range and the sea, 


and covers an area of about 1500 square miles. It | 


was visited by the author during two expeditions, 
under the auspices of the U. 8. Geological Survey, 
and the National Geographic Society, in 1890 and 
1891. The present paper contains a condensed ac- 
count of the glacier and a discussion of the various 
phenomena of geological interest associated with it. 
One of the most interesting results announced, is 
the occurrence of a dense forest which covers 
the southern border of the ice sheet. A more 
extended report on the observations made during 
the two journeys mentioned above, will ap- 
pear in the thirteenth annual report of the U.S. 
Geological Survey. 

Geological History of the Laurentian Basin. 
Journal of Geology, Vol. I, pp. 394-408. This is one 
of a series of articles by various authors, entitled 
‘Studies for Students,’? which have been pub- 
lished in the Journal of Geology. Its object is to 
call attention to certain interesting geological rec- 
ords of recent date, which occur in the basin of the 
Laurentian Lakes and to outline an advantageous 
method of studying them. 


Scott, F. N. De Quincey’s Essays on Style, Rhet- 


oric and Language. Ed. with Introduction and 
Notes. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1893. The third 
volume of a series of reprints. The introduction 
contains a brief biography and criticisms of De 
Quincey’s theories of rhetoric. 

Paragragh Writing. (With Jos. V. Denney). 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1893. A revision and en- 
largement of a pamphlet issued in 1890. (See the 


' Recorp, Vol. I, p. 65). The paragraph, as a con- 


venient unit of discourse, is made the basis of a 
method of composition. 


The Rhetoric Tablet. (With Jos. V. Denney). 


Ann Arbor: 1893. 


Spalding, Volney M. Guide to the Study of 


Common Plants. An Introduction to Botany. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1893. The book has been 
prepared for classes in High Schools and other insti- 


aed 


Thomas, Calvin. 


Trueblood, T. C. 
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tutions of similar grade and is intended to indicate 
in a general way the nature of the work that should 
be undertaken with the young people wo are just 
beginning the systematic study of common forms 
of plant life. Effort has been. made to develop a 
natural and practicable method of approaching the 
study of living things. While the study of rela- 
tionship holds the first place, the attention of the 
pupil is directed at every step to the physiological 
significance of observed facts. 


Taylor, F. M. Review of Sherwood’s History and 


Theory of Money. 
September, 1893. 


Political Science Quarterly, 


German Below the High 
School. Paper read before the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club. Ann Arbor Courier, April 19, 1893. 

Should Reviews be Signed. Open Court, Au- 
gust 31, 1893. 


Reviews in the Nation. Vols. LVI. and LVII. 


Practical Elocution. (With 
Robert I. Fulton). Boston: Ginn & Co. The lead- 
ing features of the book are: 

1. It traces out the principles of Elocution as 
found in nature, and therefore, in the best forms of 
expression, and indicates how they may be ap- 
plied to all kinds of discourse. 

2. It points out a harmony existing between 
man’s triune nature, and the elements of voice 
and action. 

3. It contains an extended list of exercises for 
the systematic development of the organs of respi- 
ration, also many exercises for the development of 
voice and gesture. 

4. The extracts illustrating the principles have 
been chosen from the best literature. 

5. The appendix on ‘‘ Truth, Personality and 
Art in Oratory,’ is by President Bashford, of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Vaughan, V. C. The Summer Diarrhceas of In- 


fancy, an article in the American Text-book of 
Diseases of Children. 

The principles of Immunity and Cure in the 
Infectious Diseases, the chairman’s address before 
the Medical section of the first Pan-American Med- 
ical Congress. This paper is really a resumé of 
work done in the Hygienic Laboratory upon a 
special subject and extending over the past two 
years. The following is a short abstract: 

Immunity may be natural or artificial. Natural 
immunity may pertain to the race or to the indi- 
vidual. An example of racial immunity is that of 
the dog to anthrax. Some animals which are 
naturally insusceptible may be rendered susceptible 
by certain unfavorable conditions. Thus, the do- 
mestic chicken is naturally immune to anthrax, but 
it may be rendered susteptible by subjection for 
some hours toa low temperature. The frog is also 
naturally immune to anthrax, but in this animal a 
susceptibility can be induced by subjection to a 
high temperature for some hours. In these cases, 


immunity is natural, susceptibility is artificial. 
The immunity which belongs to the individual and 
which is natural usually comes with maturity. The 
white rat is susceptible to anthrax before maturity, 
but is immune after this period. Children are 
highly susceptible to scarlet fever, diphtheria and 
measles, while adults lose much of this suscepti- 
bility. The immunity which comes with adult life 
is due to cellular changes in certain organs of the 
body. Artificial immunity may be induced in one 
or the other of the following ways: First, By inoc- 
ulation with a modified germ. Vaccination against 
small pox is by this method. Second, Inoculation 
with small quantities of the virulent germ; inocu- 
lation small pox was formerly induced by this 
method. Vaccination by the same method may be 
obtained against swine-erysipelas and certain other 
diseases in the lower animals. Third, Immunity 
may be secured by inoculation with sterilized cul- 
tures of the germ. In all these cases, the immunity 
is due to the introduction of the substance of the 
germ, living or dead, into the body of the animal. 
Certain poisons have a peculiar property when in- 
troduced into the animal’s body of setting up cer- 
tain specific processes in such organs as the spleen 
and thyroid gland, whereby the destruction of the 
poison introduced is secured. In this way, immunity 
differs from tolerance. Immunity is due to an edu- 
cational process, by means of which certain organs, 
notably the spleen, learn to contend with and 
destroy certain poisons. In tolerance, there is no 
destruction of the poison. After continued use, a 
man may tolerate an ordinarily fatal dose of mor- 
phine, but there is no destruction of the morphine 
in his body. The organs which furnish the immu- 
nizing substance are those which are concerned in 
the formation of the white blood corpuscles, or, in 
other words, they are nuclein forming organs. 
The germicidal or toxicidal substance formed in the 
production of immunity is a nuclein. Some of 
nucleins have been isolated in the Laboratory of 
Hygiene, and their properties studied. They have 
been obtained from yeast, from the thyroid gland, 
the spleen, blood serum, and some other glandular 
organs. Whether or not these substances can be 
used in the treatment of infectious diseases remains 
to be determined. Their germicidal action outside 
of the animal body is greater than that of corrosive 
sublimate. Preparations containing as much as 
six per cent. of proteid material, with a reaction 
feebly alkaline, and most favorable for the develop- 
ment of germs, have been prepared and kept in the 
laboratory for more than a year without undergoing 
in the slightest degree any decomposition. 


Ziwet, Alexander. An Elementary Treatise on 


Theoretical Mechanics. PartI: Kinematics. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1893. 8 vo. 
VIII and 181 pp. This is a text-book intended to 
serve as an introduction to the science of Theoreti- 
cal Mechanics for students in colleges, universities 
and engineering schools. Only the elements of 
the differential and integral calculus are used. 
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Numerous problems and exercises are inserted 
throughout for illustration and practice. The work 
will be complete in three parts. The second part 
(Introduction to Dynamics, Statics), will appear in 
November, 1893. The third (Kinetics), in the fall 
of 1894. 


Mathematical Bibliography. Bulletin of the |- 


New York Mathematical Society. Vol. Il, (May, 
1893). pp. 190-192. 


Classification of Mathematics. Jd. (July, 
1893). pp. 258-259. 
———___«@ 
NOTES FROM LIBRARY AND LABORA- 
TORY: 
Professor Patterson has translated a book on 


Photometry, by Dr. A. Palaz, of Lausanne. It will be 
published shortly by D. Van Nostrand & Co., New York. 


The November numbers of the Philosophical Review 
and the Educational Review will contain articles by 
Professor Dewey, entitled respectively The Ethics of 
Self-Realization, and Teaching Ethics in the High 
School. 

During June, July, and August longitude signals 
were exchanged between the Observatory in Ann Arbor, 
and the Observatory of the Army Engineers at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The work has been reduced in the Engi- 
neer’s office at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Mr. J. R. Angell, who graduated from this Univer- 
sity, A. B.in ’90, A. M. in ’91, has been made assistant 
professor of experimental psychology in the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. W. S. Hough, who has been pro- 
fessor of philosophy in the same University for the last 
four years, graduated from this University about ten 
years ago. 

Professor Thomas has in preparation a Practical 
German Grammar for Schools and Colleges. Part I 
will be a manual for beginners and will contain the 
essential facts of the language with exercises. Part II 
will be designed for reference and more advanced study. 
The book is to be published by Henry Holt & Co., of 
New York. 

Miss Frances L. Bishop, of the laboratory of Clini- 
cal Medicine, recently prepared an article upon Kauf- 
mann’s Method for the Staining of Tubercle Bacilli, 
which was published in the New York Medical Journal, 
April 29, 18938. Anarticle by Aldred S. Warthin, of the 
same laboratory, entitled Additional Notes on the 
Diazo-Reaction, appeared in the Medical News, May 
275 A893. 

In the fall of 1892, Assistant Professor Ziwet was 
elected associate editor of the Bulletin of the New York 
Mathematical Society. He has recently prepared for 
publication the lectures on Mathematics delivered by 
Professor Felix Klein, of the University of Gottingen,s 
at Evans ton, Ill., in September, 1893. These lecture 
will shortly be published by Macmillan & Co. 
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American Universities doing advanced work in psy- ~ 


chology. Among the half dozen universities repre- 
sented is the University of Michigan, through Dr. 
John Dewey as one of the cooperating editors. The 
managing editors are Drs. Baldwin, of Princeton, and 
Cattell, of Columbia. 


The department of Physics is purchasing additional 
apparatus in Light and Electricity to accommodate the 
increasing number of students applying for admission 
to the laboratory courses. The following pieces have 
been secured from the exhibits at the World’s Fair: 
A large reading telescope, by Steinheil, Munich; a 
polarimeter, by Schmid & Haensch, Berlin; a foco- 
meter, by Zeiss, Jena; a battery of thirty-six Pollak 
storage cells, Frankfurt am Main. 


A chapter upon Surgical Bacteriology from the 
pen of Dr. C. B. Nancrede will appear in the forthcom- 


ing edition of Ashhurst’s Principles and Practice of | 


Surgery. Dr. Nancrede has also sent in the manu- 
script for the revisions of his two sections upon In- 
juries of the Head and_ Injuries and Diseases of 
Bursos and the section by Mr. Bellamy upon Injuries 
and Diseases of the Lymphatics for the third edition 
of the International Encyclopeedia of Surgery. 


LABORATORY OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 


During the summer vacation the laboratory of 
general chemistry has been entirely remodeled. In 
place of two long desks running longitudinally, eight 
short ones crossing the room have been constructed, by 
this means increasing the capacity of the laboratory 
from twenty-six students to thirty-five. These desks 
are of a new and most improved pattern, the bowl 
which is so generally used as a sink, being replaced by 
a central lead trough. By this means all the available 
desk room is utilized. 

A number of important additions to the list of ap- 
paratus have also been made, among which may be 
mentioned a kilogram balance for use in the determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of gases. The apparatus for 
use in the determination of molecular weights has been 
completed, so that facilities for all the modern methods 
are at hand. The gas analysis apparatus has also been 
greatly increased. The research facilities haye been 
much extended, and by the addition of a considerable 
quantity of special apparatus, some of original design, 


the laboratory has a more diverse line of experimental | 


research than heretofore. The plan to be followed, is, 
as heretofore, to place a number of advanced workers 
on the various sections of a main research, to be followed 
by the entire laboratory. 


LABORATORY OF ORGANIC AND ANALYTICAL . 
CHEMISTRY. 


In the metallurgical department a group of ques- 
tions are now under analytical investigation, following 
the library work on the bibliography of the same topics 
in the last semester, as noted in part in last February 


! number of Tue Recorp, vol. II, p.97. An experimental 


MacMillan announces for publication early in 1894 a | inquiry into the Diffusion of Phosphide of Iron into 


new journal entitled The Psychological Review. 


be an organ of research and criticism fur a number of chemistry with his assistant. 


It will | Steel is being made by the professor of metallurgical 


They are also working 
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out, themselves, a volumetric method, parallel with an 
electrolytic method, for estimation of nickel in nickel- 
steel, the one method serving as a check upon the 
other. The increased use of nickel-steel makes demand 
for its more exact analysis. Assistant W. H. Andrews 
is working on the volumetric estimation of lead. Other 
investigations being conducted by the department are 
in the hands of students, for the most part as follows: 
Mr. B. 8S. Summers is prosecuting work begun last 
semester on the condition of carbon in chilled white 
iron, and in ferro-manganese. This is part of a research 
leading, it is hoped, to better chemical explanation of 
the phenomena of tempering and similar changes, the 
cause of which must lie in molecular constitution. 
Mr. E. C. Sullivan is working upon a method for the 
determination of chromium in ferro-chrome. It is un- 
dertaken to find a method not requiring the many 
tedious fusions heretofore necessary. Mr. G. L. Davi- 
son is engaged upon the analysis of some of the minerals 
most difficult of decomposition, employing several 
methods whereby to check his results. Mr. P. D. Bour- 
land is working upon the distribution of impurities in 
Bessemer pig iron, with a view to better methods of 
sampling for a true average by analysis. 
In organic chemistry a research is begun on the 
influence of temperature upon the rotation of the plane 
of polarization by active amyl alcohol and its deri- 
vatives. The amyl derivatives are being made by Mr. 
E. R. Miller, and their purifications, as well as those 
of the amyl alcohol itself, are indexed by use of the 
polariscope, to reach true constants for each derivative. 
A wide study of methods of chemical preparation is 
necessary, using the results of LeBel, Pasteur and 
others. It is hoped then to reach data of the influence 
of temperature which may give light upon questions of 
molecular constitution. The study is carried on by 
Instructor Edwards, who is also preparing work on the 
effects of temperature on the rotation of the plane of 
polarized light by tartaric acids and their salts. In 
this field the work of H. Landolt, in Berlin, has been 
so fruitful of chemical results that organic chemistry 
cannot well neglect polarimetric methods. Among the 
students in other lines of organic chemistry, Mr. R. 
Fischer is beginning a group of benzene derivatives, 
and Miss C. Briggs is engaged on a select bibliography 
of the carbo-hydrates. 

In inorganic reactions, Mr. J. A. Bendinger and 
Mr. C. R. Rose are taking up certain determinations of 
the reaction of metals upon metallic salts. 


———~6@-—_—____. 


THE UNIVERSITY EXHIBIT OF BOOKS 
AT CHICAGO. 


THE Recorp for Feb. (Vol. II, No. 4) con- 
tained a brief description of the University ex- 
hibit then in preparation for the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. Among other things there was speci- 
fied “a collection of publications showing, so far 
as practicable, the entire literary output of the 
University.” It is thought that interest enough 


attaches to this collection to justify the publica- 
tion of a catalogue of it. When the collection 
was begun it was intended to have in it books 
produced while the authors were officially con- 
nected with the University, and no others. As 
the work progressed, however, this plan was so 
far modified as to include all of the writings, 
wherever produced, of men who, by long and 
important service are, identified in the public 
mind with the University. President Tappan 
and Professors Winchell and Morris are exam- 
ples. A similar course was also taken in regard 
to men now living, whose identification with the 
University, in the future, will probably be equal- 
ly close. The collection which may be described 
as fairly complete, includes books and pam- 
philets. 
1898. 
Adams, C. K. Democracy and Monarchy in France. 
OReIN SY: 21874; 
Manual of Historical Literature. 
Gong: sy wels82. 
British Orations. 
SAVOIS ose Ni. CY: 1892. 
The Relations of Political Science to National 
Prosperity. An address before the School of Politi- 
cal Science of the University of Michigan, Oct. 
3, 1881. Questions and Notes on the Constitution- 


3, 
al History of England. pp. 385. Ann Arbor: 1879, 
Oa Ns_Y-5 1892: 


Adams, H.C. Public Debts. 

Outlines of Lectures of Political Economy. pp. 
80. Baltimore: 1881. 

Principles that should control the Interference 
of the States in Industries. pp. 31. N. Y: 1886. 

Ames, Herman V. Amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States. pp. 13. A reprint 
from the Papers of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. 

Angell, James B. Manualof French Literature. 
D. Philadelphia: 1857. 

Reports to the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1872-1891. 2 vols. O. Report 
for 1892. 

The Higher Education. Commencement Ad- 
dress, University of Michigan, 1879. 

Progress of International Law. pp. 16. Paper 
before the American Social Science Association, 
May 13, 1875. 

Religious Life in our State Universities. pp. 8. 
Reprint from the Andover Review, April, 1890. 

The Relation of the American Colleges to 
Christianity. pp. 15. Reprint from the Quarterly 
Review of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Jan. 
1878. 

The University and the State. pp.16. Com- 
mencement Oration at lowa City, June 21, 1886. 


Or 


3rd_ edi- 


[Edited by C. K. Adams]. 


Belser, C. W. Babylonische Kudurri-Inschriften. 
pp. 92. 
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Boise, J. R. Greek Prose Composition. D. Amer- 
ican Book Co., N. Y. 
Four books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
can Book Co., N. Y. 
Breakey, W. F. Conservative Value of Artificial 
Induction of Premature Labor. pp. 29. Reprint 
from the T'ransactions of the Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, May 10, 1877. 
Ulcerative Perforation of the Stomach. pp. 8. 


Ameri- 


Reprint from the Transactions of the Michigan |, 


State Medical Society. 1888. 

Some Medico-Legal Questions of Small-Pox. 
pp. 8. Reprint from the Transactions of the Michi- 
gan State Medical Society, 1889. 

Annual address on the Practice of Medicine. 
Reprint from Transactions of Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, 1890. pp. 18. 


Need for a Better Study of Diseases of the Skin. |. 


pp. 4. Reprint from Transactions of Michigan 
State Medical Society, 1891. 

Bruennow, Franeis. Spherical Astronomy. O. 
Berlin: 1864. Trans., by the author from the sec- 
ond German edition. : 

Tables of Victoria. Printed by order of the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan. 
Westermann, N, Y.: 1859. 

Beman, W. W. See Olney, Edward. 

Burt, B. C. References for Students in English 
Literature. S. Ann Arbor: 1887. 

Campbell, James V. Outlines of the Political 
History of Michigan. O. Detroit: Schober & Co., 
1876. 

On the Study of the Law. Address at the open- 
ing of the Law Department of the University of 
Michigan, Oct. 8, 1859. 

Memorial Discourse on Professor Geo. P. Wil- 
liams, in University Hall, Dec. 4, 1881. 

Closing Address to the Seniors of the Law De- 
partment of the University of Michigan, March 
21, 1872. pp. 14. 

Campbell, W. W. Hand-Book of Practical As- 
tronomy. O. Ann Arbor: 1891. 

Carhart, H. S. Primary Batteries. D. Boston: 
1891. 

Elements of Physics. D. Boston: 1892. 
ratio N. Chute, joint author]. 

Cheever, Byron W. Select Methods in Quanti- 
tative Analysis. [Posthumous work, arranged by 
Frank Clemes Smith). 2d edition. Ann Arbor: 
1888. 

Cocker, B. F. Christianity and Greek Philosophy. 
©.. N.Y: [1870]. 

Student’s Hand-book of Philosophy, Psycholo- 
gy. O. Ann Arbor: 1882. 

Theistic conception of the World. O. N. Y.: 

1875. 

Lectures on the Truth of the Christian Relig- 
ion. Detroit: Arnold. 

Cole, F. N. Translation of Netto’s Theory of Sub- 
stitutions and its Application to Algebra. O. Ann 
Arbor: 1892. 


[| Ho- 
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The Diurnal Variation of Barometric Pressure. 
Bulletin No. 6, of Weather Bureau. 
The Linear Functions of a Complex Variable. 
4 topp. 55. 4 plates. Reprint from Annals of Mathe- 
matics. June, 1890. 
Constitutional History of the the United 
States. T. M. Cooley, Henry Hitchcock, George 
N. Biddle, Charles A. Kent and Daniel B. Cham- ~ 
berlain, with an introduction by Henry Wade Rog- 


G8i Ns Vee 890; 
Cooley, Thomas M. Law of Taxation, 2d edition, 
1886: Callaghan. 
Treatise on the Law of Torts, 1888. Calla- 
ghan. 


Edition of Blackstone’s Commentaries. 2 vols. 
3d edition. 1884. Callaghan. 

Treatise on Constitutional Limitations. 6th edi- 
tion. 1890. Little, Brown & Co. 

General Principles of Constitutional Law in 
the United States of America. 1891. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Acquisition of Louisiana. 
Society Pamphlets, No. 8. 

Some Checks and Balances in Government. 
From International Review, May-June, 1876. 

Edition of Story’s Commentaries. 2 vols. 

Michigan. [American Commonwealths Series]. 
D. Boston: 1890. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The State of the Law a Test of National Pro- 
gress. Address to the graduating class of the Law 
Department of Michigan University, March 27, 
1877. 

The Lawyer’s Duty to be Faithful to his Own 
Manhood. Address to the graduating students of 
the Law Department of Michigan University, 
March 21, 1878. 

The Recording Laws of the U. S. Paper be- 
fore the American Bar Association, August 17, 1881. 

Popular and Legal Views of Traffic Pooling. 
Reprint from Railway Review, April 26, 1884. 

Law as an Educating Force. Address at the 
Annual Commencement of the Law and Dental 
Schools, University of Michigan, March, 26, 1884. 

The Influence of Habits of Thought upon Our 
Institutions. Second Annual Address before S. 
C. Bar Association, Dec. 2, 1886. 

Place of the Federal Court in the American 
Constitutional System. Lecture before the Politi- 
cal Science Association of the University of Mich- 
igan. 

The Inter-State Commerce Act: Pooling and 
Combinations which affect its operation. An Ad- - 
dress at dinner of Boston Merchants’ Association, 
Jan. 8, 1889. 

Hints to Young lawyers. Address to Senior 
Law Class, University of Michigan, March, 1, 1870. 
pp. 27. 

Dewey, John. Psychology. 3d edition. O. N.Y: 
1893. 

Leibniz. [Griggs’ Philosophical Classics]. 

Chicago: 1888. 


Indiana Historical 


D. 


. 


-. Outlines of a Critical Theory of Ethics. D. 
_ Ann Arbor: 1891. 


 D'Ooge, M. L. Oration of Demosthenes on the 


Tae 


Crown. 10th edition. Chicago: 1892. 

Sophocles’ Antigone. Boston: 1890. 

Chatauqua Literary and Scientific Circle: 
Special Course in Greek History and Literature. 
Syllabus. 7 

Original Recension of the De Corona. pp. 13, 
Reprint from Transactions of American Philological 
Association, 1879. 

On the Use of the Suffixes typ, twp, ete., in 

_ Homer. Dissertation for Degree of Ph.D. at Leip- 

Zig, pp. 48, 6) 


Dunster, Ed. Swift. 


Logic of Medicine, 1873. 

Relation of the Medical Professor to Modern 
Edueation, 1870. 

Remarks on Double Monsters, 1874. 

History of Spontaneous Generation, 1876. 

Argument before the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 1879. 

History of Anesthesia, pp. 20. 
1875. 

Edwards, W. F. Use of and Experiments with 

Physical Apparatus. Chicago: 1886. 


Evans, E. P. Abriss der deutschen Literaturges- 
chichte. D. N. Y.: 1869. 
Otto’s German Reader. N. Y.: [1869]. 


Farrand, Miss E.M. History of the University of 
Michigan. D. Ann Arbor: 1885. 


Ann Arbor: 


Fasquelle, Louis. Introductory French Course. 
American Book Co., N. Y. 

Colloquial French Reader. 
Oo Ne 

Key to New French Method. 
Co., N. Y. 

Edition of Telemaque. 
NeaYs 

Edition of Dumas’ Napoleon. 
CO,5 NX 5 

Edition of Racine. [Chefs-d’a@uvres]. Ameri- 
can Book Co., N. Y. 

Manual of French Conversation. D. American 
Book Co., N. Y. 


Ford, C. L. 

Memorial discourse on the life and services of 
Alonzo Benjamin Palmer. pp. 29. An Address be- 
fore the Senate of the University of Michigan, 
April 8, 1888. 

Anatomy: Questions on Osteology and the 
Structure and Development of the Human Teeth. 
pp. 30. Ann Arbor: 1892. 

Questions on Anatomy, Histology and Physi- 
ology, for the use of students. pp. 152. Ann Arbor: 
1878. 


Freer, P. C. General Chemistry. 0. Ann Arbor: 
1892. 


American Book 
American Book 
American Book Co., 


American Book 
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[Geo. O. Higley joint author in some of the pam- 
phlets]. 

Produkt der Einwirkung von Aethylenbromid 
auf Natracelessigester. Inaugural-Dissertation. 
Muenchen: 1887. pp. 32. 

Hinige Reactionen des Acetessigesters und des 
Salicylseeureuethylesters. pp. 17. Reprint - from 
Jour. f. Praktische Chemie., N. F. Bd. 47. 1893. 

Frieze; H. S. @neid of Virgil. 38rd ed., 1887. D. 
Nes 

Bucolies, Georgics, Aineid. D. 2nd ed. N. 
Y.: 1887. 

Quintillian. D. Newed. N. Y.: 1888. 

Giovanni Dupre. D. London: 1886. 

Memorial Discourse on President Tappan. pp. 
45. Ann Arbor: 1882. 

Frothingham, George E. Bound volume of 
Pamphlets, 15 in number. 

Gatchell, Charles, How to Feed the Sick, 
ed. Chicago: 1885. 

Key Notes to Medical Practice. 5th ed.  Chi- 
cago. 

Pocket Medical Dictionary. Chicago: 1891. 

Haschisch. A Novel. [Under pseudonym of 
Thorold King]. N. Y.: 1888. 


Gibbes, Heneage. Practical Pathology and Mor- 
bid Histology. O. Lea Bros. Philadelphia, 
Bound volume of Pamphlets, 19 in number. 


3rd 


Gray, Asa. 


America. 2 yols. 


[Torrey and Gray]. Flora of North 
O. N. Y.: 1838-1840: 
Greene, Charles E. Bridge Trusses: Graphical 


Methods. N. Y.: 1877. 
Graphical Analysis of Roof Trusses. O. 3 
vols., 1892, N.Y. 
Hall, Asaph, Jr. The Orbit of Titan. In Trans- 


actions of the Astronomical 
University. Q. 

Harrington, M. W. Translation of Mathematical 
Theories of Planetary Motions, by Otto Dziobek. 
O. Arn Arbor: 1892. [Wm. J. Hussey, joint 
translator]. 

Microscopical Examination of Crude Drugs. 
pp. 34. Ann Arbor: 1876. 

Law of Averages. pp. 25. Detroit. 

Haven, Erastus O. The Pillars of Truth. D, 
N. Y.:, 1866. 

Rhetoric. Edition of 1892. D. Harper. N. Y. 

The Legal Profession in America. An Address 
before the Law Class of 1865, University of Mich- 
igan, 

Public Education and Religion. Bacca- 
laureate Sermon, June 23, 1867, University of 
Michigan. 

Duties of the Medical Profession. An ad- 
dress to the Medical Class of 1868, University of 
Michigan. 

The Medical Profession. Address to the Med- 
ical Class of 1869, University of Michigan. 


Observatory of Yale 


Bound volume of pamphlets, 14 in number. Hempl, George. Whist Scores, and Card-table 


J 


Talk. D. Chicago: 1887. “[Pseudonym a 
SH. Rheinhardt). 
Old-English Phonology. Beau: 1893. % 
Hench, George A. [Ed]. ‘The Monsee Frag- 
- ments. O. Strassburg:.1891. — aed. 
Hennequin, Alfred. Duffet’s New French Method [1892], “No. 18 Shy 
revised and adapted. D. N. Y.. _ <homell]: é 
New Treatise on the French Verb. D. N.Y. | Hudson, Richard. 
Practical Lessons in Idiomatic. French. D. 


N-Y. Z Reprint from Political cor Qua erly, 
ze Rey to Duffet’s New Broach Method. D. NxyY. Hussey, W. Jd. Logarithmic . and 
First French Reader. D. Ann Arbor: Regis-| ical Tables. O. 2nd ed. Ann Arbor 
ter Pub. Co. : also Harrington, M. WA. hag eo 
The Art of Piaywriting. D. Boston. is Johnson, O. C. [Joint aoe bead P esc 
Tabular Synopsis of French Pronunciation. Jones, Elisha. Exercises in Greek P os 
Ann Arbor: Sheehan. ; gts | Sogition et De s CGH Ot ) ROOD en aos Mora 
Summary of the French Grammar. Ann Arbor. Exercises in Latin Prose Compo 
Kdition of Erckmann-Chatrain’ s L’Ami Fritz. “Chicago: 1892... ~ 
D. N.Y. First Lessons in Latin. D. Chicago : 1892 


c ? gS ? as By 
Edition of ce: s Le monde ou l’on s’en Kelsey, Francis Wr Ad Oustinne ok Gr ek 


gee OSs ; a8 Roman Mythology. D. Boston: 1889. 
Herdman, W. J. _A Guide to the Dissection of the Topical Outline of Latin Literature. es: 
Human Body. Ann Arbor: 1888. toe teak: ree 2 
Higley, George O. [Joint author with P. C. Fifty Topics in Boman 1 Antiquities. D. Bo 
Freer in several pamphiletst}. ton: 1891. : 
Hinsdale, B. A. The Old Northwest. O. N. Y.: Selections from Ovid. D. es 1901, 
1888. The American Government, State and Na- Ceesar’s Gallic War. D. Boston: 1G12 =: eh 
tional. D. Ann Arbor: 1891. Cicero. De Senectute—De Amicitia. D. Bos-. 
The Discovery of America. Address in Uni- ton: 1892. eae 
versity Hall, October 21, 1892. pp. 81. Cicero. Selected Orations and Letters 
Health in the Public Schools. pp. 18. ~ Boston: 1892. ee 
Our Common Schools. pp. 72. Xenophon’s Anabasis. D. Boston: 1892. 


President Eliot on Public School Problems. Kent, Charles A. 


pe. 20: ye EEN The Law as a Means of Justice. _ aN 
Education in the State Constitutions. ° pp. 20. dress to Senior Law Class, University of Mi chiga 
Culture Value of the History of Education. March 17, 1881. 3 
no; 
Pr : oe : Knowlton, J.C. [Ed.] Principles ot ne Bae ho 


az eA 


Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. pp. 11. 
Theoretical and Critical and Practical Courses 


Law of Contract. By Sir William R. Anson 
American ed. from 4th London ed. Chicago: 


in Teaching. pp. 12. Langley, J. W. | - tee ee 
Topics in the Educational History of the Department of General ‘Chemistry, Universi 

United States. pp. 48. ' of Michigan. Cireulars 1-11, pp. 12, with plate 
President Eliot on Popular Education. 4to, On the Relationship of Structure, Density a1 

pp. 12. Reprint from Intelligence, February 15, 1893. Chemical Composition of Steel. pp. 9. Rep 
The Right of Discovery. pp. 31. Reprint from from American Chemist. November, 1876. 


~ Ohio Archeological and Historical Quarterly, De- Soe mea Dissociation of Certain Salts. “py 
cember, 1888.. = 
Howell, W. H. Directions for Laboratory Work sociation for~ the “Advancement of Science, 
in Physiolog y. pp. 62.. Ann Arbor: 1891. [Charles K. McGee, joint author]. ae a 
A Physiological, Histological, and Clinical Reference List in Chemistry for Library. eee 

Study of the degeneration and regeneration in Peri- versity of Michigan. [Joint author with 4. 
pheral Nerve Fibres after severance of their con- Prescott]. ; - 
“nection with the nerve centres. pp. 71. [G. C.| Lombard, Warren P. 


Huber, joint author]. Reprint from Journal of Alterations in the Strength which | ‘oe 
Physiology. Vol. 18, No.5, - -Fatiguing Voluntary Muscular Work. pp. 28 


Huber, G. C. Directions for Work in Histological print from Journal ay ie oN 18, 
Laboratory for the use of Medical Classes. Ann 1893. Sarre 
Arbor: 1892. McClintock, Charles T. 


Ueber das Verhalten der Kerne der Schwann 


Mack, Charles S. Similia Similibus Curantur? 
~ DP. Boston: 1888. ; 
D. Chicago: 


; & ic dee s Philosophy in Homeeopathy. 
Ree *. 21890. 
sicheealN Kali Chloricum. pp. 10. Reprint from the 


Hahnemannian Monthly, June, 1891. 

Empiricism, Rational Practice, etc. Reprint 
from North American Journal of Homeopathy, Jan- 
uary, 1892. 

MeLaughlin, Andrew C. Lewis Cass. [Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series]. D. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

History of Higher Education in Michigan. 0. 
Bureau of Education Circular of Information, 
_ Washington, D. C. 


Martin, J. N.- 
Female Perineum. pp. 6. Reprint from Trans- 
actions of Michigan State Medical Society, 1889. 
pata Value of the genu-pectoral Position in Gyne- 
ecological Treatment. pp. 4. Reprint from Medical 
News, 1890. 

_ Annual address on Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
pp. 138. Reprint from Transactions of Michigan 
State Medical Society, 1890. 

_ “Suffering from Ovarian Trouble,’’ with report 
of cases. pp. 9. Reprint from Transactions of 
Michigan State Medical Society, 1891. ‘ 
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Ten Consecutive Laparotomies in three months. 
pp.12. Reprint from Transactions Michigan State 
Medical Society, 1892. 

Absence of Vagina, etc. pp. 7. Clinical lec- 
ture delivered at Michigan University Hospital. 
January 28, 1892. Reprint from American Jour- 
nal of Gynecology, 1892. 

= Mechem, Floyd R. A Treatise on the Law of 

= Agency. Chicago: 1889. 

= A Treatise on the Law of Public Offices and 
Officers. Chicago: 1890.. 


an Morris, George Sylvester. 

f Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. 
Vols. 2 aN. Yot 1876.) <0. 

British Thought and Thinkers. 
1880. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. D. 
Philosophical Classics]. Chicago: 1882. 

Bound volume of Pamphlets, 3 in number. 


Muss-Arnolt, Wm. 

The Works of Jules Appert. pp. 34. Reprint 
from Beitrege zur Assyriologie u. vergleich. semet. 
Sprachwissenschaft. Bd. II, 1892. 

The names of the Assyro-Babylonian Months 
and their Regents. pp. 40. Reprint from Journal 

Bn of Biblical Literature. XI., 72-94: 160-176. 
ete - The Assyro Babylonian Months and their Re- 
gents, with special reference to the Old Testament. 
pp. 34. 
Novy, F. G. Cocaine and its Derivatives. D. De- 
- troit: 1887. [See also Vaughan, Victor C.]. 
Olney, Edward. : 


First Lessons. 


Translation of 
New ed. 2 


D. Chicago: 


[German 
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Practical Arithmetic. 

Key to Practical Arithmetic. 

The Science of Arithmetic. 

Key to the Science of Arithmetic. 
First Principles of Algebra. 


Key to First Principles of Algebra. 
Beman. 
Complete Algebra. D: 


Key to Complete Algebra, 

University Algebra. O. 

Key to University Algebra. 

Test Examples in Algebra. 

New Elementary Geometry. O. 

Key to New Elementary Geometry. 

Elements of Geometry—University edition. O. 

Elements of Trigonometry. O. 

Key to Geometry and Trigonometry. Solutions 
by W. W. Beman. 

General Geometry and Calculus. O. 


Palmer, Alonzo Benjamin. The Science and 
Practice of Medicine. 2 vols. O. Putnam. N. 
Wht so! be aie 

Memorial of Alonzo Benjamin Palmer. Edited 
by Mrs. Palmer. O. Cambridge, Mass.: 1890. 
Four lectures on Homceopathy. Ann Arbor: 


1869. 
Diarrhcea and Dysentery. Detroit: 1887. 


Report on Alcohol. Lansing: 1885. 
Homeceopathy—What is it? Detroit: 1880. O. 
Report on Medical Literature. D. 

Law and Intelligence in Nature. President’s 
address to the Michigan State Medical Society. 
June 11,1873. Bound pamphlet, pp. 31. 

Epidemic Cholera. pp.33.,- Detroit: 1866. 

Synopsis of Lectures on the Pathology and 
Practice of Medicine. pp. 32. 


Payne, W. H. Contributions to the Science of 
Edueation. D. N. Y.: 1886. 
Chapters on School Supervision. N.Y. D. 
Translation of Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 
D. Heath. Boston: 1892. 
Translation of Compayre’s Lectures on Teach- 
D. Heath. Boston: 1893. 
Syllabus of a course of lectures on the Science 
and Art of Teaching. pp.65. O. Adrian: 1879. 


By W. W. 


By W. W. Beman. 


ing. 


Prescott, A. B. Proximate Organic Analysis. N. 
Vist LOB2s.2k'. 
First Book in Qualitative Chemistry. D. N. 
its L890: 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. O. N. Y.: 


1890. [O. C. Johnson, joint author]. 

Organic Analysis. 3rded. O. 1892. 

Estimation of Alkaloids by Potassium Mercurie 
Iodide. Reprint from American Chemical Journal. 
Vol. 2, No.6. pp. al. 

Aluminates of Potassium and Sodium in Solu- 
tion. pp. 7. Reprint from Journal of the American 
Chemical Society. Vol. 2. 

Proportion of Nitrogen Compounds in the grain 
and flour of different varieties of wheat. pp. 8. 
Reprint from Journal of the American Chemical 
Society. Vol. 2. 


The Aromatic Group in the Chemistry of | 
Plants. “pp. 23. Paper before the Ann Arbor “ton: sol. 
Scientific Association. ‘July 3, 1875. ae 
Solubility of Quinine Piedinstete in water- 
- washing. pp. 15. From American Journal of Phar- 
macy. October, 1877. 
eal ei Reference List in Chemistry fae the Library | 
eke of the University of Michigan. pp. 20. Ann 
Rees - Arbor: 1879. [J. W. Langley, joint author]. 
Henry Betts Parsons. pp. 16. Memorial ad- 
dress before Alumui Association of School of Phar- 


The Principles ¢ ot Style. F D. ee 0. 
Paragraph-writing. [Scott peas 


macy, University of Michigan. ee Arbor: 1891. 

} Index to the American and European publica- | Wsthelice. zits Problems ne Literatare. 
tions of original articles on Chemistry and Phar-} = Arbor: 1890. pp. 89. yn 
macy, and works on Analytital Chemistry. Modern French and German Painting. = 

Rolfe, J. C. Edition of Urbis Rome viri illustrer. Ann Arbor: 1893. “5 acy Cece: 
D. Boston: 1892. Contribution to Harvard Stu-| | The Interpretation of Art. Sytlabae nd | 
dies in Classical Philology. Vol. 2. 1891. 2 erences. pp. 19. Ann Arbor: 1892. : 


Edition of Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Sewell, Henry. Animal Physiolog y. 


DON GY ot BOL: " Synopsis of Lectures. O. 8rd ed. Ann Be 
Essential Uses of the Moods in Greek and Latin 1888. 


set forth in parallel ee er, Assisting 
Robert P. Keep., 
P. Terenti Afri Heauton Timorumenos.. Text 
Be with stage directions. D. Boston: 1891. 
Papers of the American School at Athens. 
Vol, O. 21892. 
Tests and Topics for Classes in Horace, 


On the Physiological Effects of Light whiehe e 
ters the eye through the Sclerotic Coat. pp 
Reprint from Journal of Physiology. Vol. 5, No. 


Spaldin g, V.M. Bound volume of ek 8 


Rose, P. B. Handbook of Toxicology. Ann Arbor: in number. 

1880. Steere, J. B. Bound volume of Pamphlets, bit in 
Russell, I. C. The Newark System. Washington: pumber. 

1892. 


Quarternary History of Mono Valley, California. Stowell, Charles H. Microscopical Dinos 8. 


From Report of the U.S. Geological Survey: 1889. met php nik Lowsa Reed Stowell, 
Geological Reconnaissance in Southern Oregon.| | Gis 
; Students’ Manual of Histology. 3rd ed. 1884 
the U. 8S. Geological S : 1884. 
PROTO UD = Celie are The Microscopic Structure of a Human Tooth. 


Physical History of the Triassic Formation of Po oe of 
New joa and the Connecticut Valley. ae 36, Es dates dnd Dee ae 
1878 : A Healthy Body. Boston: 1892. 


On the Intrusive Nature of the Triassic Trap | meet eee . e se ae 
Sheets of New Jersey. pp. 4. 1878. ¢ & ; ee aan ae ee lees ay 
On the Occurrence of a Solid Hydrocarbon in Stud 2. BE ne i foe, oo ee wo eS x 
the Eruptive Rocks of New Jersey. pp.3. 1879. ee a ee sitierag hte Cre oF the ; 
: ee : ‘ University of Michigan. O. pp. 47. 1878-1879. 

A Sketch of New Zealand with pen and pencil. Orisi d Death brabe Reet 1 ete 
From American Naturalist. February, 1879. ° pp. ee cig at Cay Coarse eee Pp. C 
if Microscopy in the University of Michigan. Re- 


The Geological Museum of the choc} of Mines, PEG Oa Ue nce guney sae 


Columbia College. pp.12. From the ie Stowell, Mrs. Louisa Reed. 


Naturalist. August, 1879. A Study of Wheat. pp. 29. Chicago: 

The Geology of Hudson County, New Jersey. [See also Stowell, C. H , Microscopical Diagnosis]. — 
pp. 538. From Annals of the New York Academy of |Taft, J. Practical Treatise on Operative Dentist 
Sciences. Vol, 2, No. 2. 4th ed. Philadelphia: 1883. 


_ On the former extent of the Triassic Forma-| _ Index to the Periodical Literature. of De 
tion of the Atlantic States. pp. 10. From the Science and Art. Philadelphia: 1886. 


American Naturalist. October, 1880. Tappan, Dr. Henry P. Elements of | Logie 
Origin of the Gravel Deposits beneath Muir, NG Yes al 856) 


Alaska. pp. 8. From American Geologist. March,| — Review of Edwards. O. N.Y.: 1839. ms 
1892. . ' Doctrine of the Will—Consciousness. oF 

Schaeberle, J. M. Lateral Astronomical Re- Yo: 1840. ae 
fraction.. pp. 7. Reprint from American Journal Doctrine of the Will—Moral Agoney, ete. ON 
of Science. June, 1884. ; Y.: 1841. 


YY : ; 


> 
¥ 


Treatise on University Education. D. N. Y.: 
Perisph 
Bound volume of Pamphlets, 5 in number. 


it Taylor, Fred M. The Right of the State to be. 


Thesis for Doctor’s Degree. Ann Arbor: 1891. 

The Law of Nature. O. Reprint from Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. April, 
PSO es ppt Ae 


Ten Brook, Andrew. American State Universi- 
ties and the University of Michigan. O. Cincin- 
nati: 1875. ‘ 

Thomas, Calvin. [Ed.]. Riehl’s Fluch der 

‘Scheenheit. D. Boston: 1891. 

Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. D. Boston. 
Geethe’s Faust. Part1. D. Boston: 1892. 
Geethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. D. N. Y.: 

1891. 

Freytag’s Die Journalisten. D. N. Y.: 1891. 


Trueblood, T. C. Introduction to Stickney’s 
Fifth Reader. [Fulton & Trueblood]. D. Boston: 
1892. 

Choice Readings. [Fulton & Trueblood]. D. 
Boston: 1892. 

Chart for Teaching Elocution. [Pulton & True- 
blood]. 


Tyler, M. C. History of American Literature. 
1607-1676. O. 2vols. N. Y.: 1879. 
Morley and Tyler’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture. O. N. Y.: [1879]. 
University of Michigan: Semi-Centennial 
Celebration, 1887. Ed. by I. N. Demmon. O. 
General Catalogue, 1837-1890. O. Ed. by I. N. 
Demimon and W. H. Pettee. 


Reports, 1872-1891. 2 vols., bound; 1892, un- 


bound, Pres. Angell. 

Calendars, 1891-1892, 1892-1893. 

Catalogue of Gallery of Art and Archeology. 
Compiled by M. L. D’Ooge. 1892. 


History of the University, by Andrew Ten 


Brook. O. 
History of the University, by E. M. Farrand. 
D. 
University of Michigan, Philosophical Papers: 
series 1-2. lvol. O. Ann Arbor: 1886-1888. 
Vanee, J. H. Jurisdiction. Ann Arbor: 1890. 
Vaughan, V. C. Ptomaines and Leucomaines. 


D. Philadelphia: 1888. Lea. [Novy, F. G., joint 


author]. 
Bound volume of Pamphlets, 10 in number. 
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Healthy Homes and Food for the Working 
Classes. [Lamb Prize Essay, No. 1]. 

American Public Health Association. 1886. 

Qualitative Separation of Arsenic from Anti- 
mony, Tin, etc., by treatment of their sulphides 
with strong Nitric Acid. pp.15. [Contributions 
from the Chemical Laboratory of the University 
of Michigan. Reported by A. B. Prescott]. 

On the Estimation of Arsenic as Arsenic Anhy- 
dride by treatment of the sulphide with strong 
Nitric Acid. pp. 8. Reprint from American Chem- 
ist. .March, 1877. 


Walter, E. L. Rhotacism in the Old Italian Lan- 


guages, and the exceptions. Dissertation for the 
degree of Ph. D. at Leipzig. pp. 47. 1877. 


Ward, Henry B. 


Preliminary Communication on the Host Nec- 
tonema Agile, Verr. pp. 2. From the Proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


Watson, James C. Popular Treatise on Comets. 


D. Philadelphia: 1861. Challen. 

Theoretical Astronomy. O. Lippincott. Phila- 
delphia. 

Tables for the Calculation of Simple or Com- 
pound Interest and the Averaging of Accounts. 
Ann Arbor: 1878. 


Wead, C. K. Aims and Methods of Teaching 


Physics. Circular of Information of the Bureau of 
Education, No.7. Washington, D. C.: 1884. 


Wells, Wm. P. 


The Dartmouth College Case and Private Cor- 
porations. pp. 30. Paper before the American 
Bar Association. 1886. 


Winchell, Alexander. Sketches of Creation. 


DAN hace 00s 

Preadamites. O. Chicago: 1890. 5th ed. 

World Life, or Comparative Geology. D. 
Chicago: 1889. 

Shall we Teach Geology? D. Chicago: 1889. 

Geological Studies. 4thed. D. Chicago: 1892. 

Geological Excursions. 6thed. D. Chicago: 
1892. 

Sparks from a Geologist’s Hammer. 4th ed. 
D. Chicago: 1893. 

‘ Reconciliation of Science and Religion. D. 

Nye esi Fil 


Ziwet, Alexander... Translation of Somoff’s 


Theoretische Mechanik. 2 vols. O.  Leipsic: 
1878. 


“Aealewie Year. 1892-98. : 


: the Registrar: phe ES ae ee 
2 SEU ee ig SS ialhine Subject. 
i rene 3S ; 
Greek i e~ tee Sea ese 2 Homer, Odyssey ----— --- (phatesaty Pattengill.. 
; = Se ate ett, De ou. seus aa Ber 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 


The sources of extra-mural instruction open 
to the University community this year are 
more abundant, perhaps, than in any previous 
year, and particularly of a religious character 
Mention may first be made of the courses of in- 
struction given by the English Bible Chairs 
maintained by the Women’s Board of Missions 
of the Christian Church. Professors Willett and 


Lockhart have given instruction in “The History» 


~ot Israel,” “Prophecy,” “The Life of Christ,’ 

“Paul and the Epistles,” “The Greek New Testa- 
ment,” and “ Biblical Introduction.” Dr. George 
D. Herron, Professor in Iowa College, and Prin- 


cipal of Instruction in the American Institute of 


Christian Sociology, conducted at Newberry Hall, 
in January, an institute under the joint auspices 
of the English Bible Chairs and the Students’ 
Christian Association. His topics were: “The 
Social Revolution,” “The Christian Basis of So- 
cial Reform,” “The Christian Conception of So- 
ciety,’ “The Gospel of the Poor, or Christian 
Democracy,” “The Political Economy of the 
Lord’s Prayer,” and “A Vision of Life.” Dr. 


Herron also conducted a series of afternoon con- | 


ferences, in which he answered questions relating 
to his general lectures. Early in March Rev. A. 
McLean, Secretary of the Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Christian Church, delivered at 
Newberry Hall, in connection with the English 
Bible Chairs, a series of lectures on missionary 
topics, four in number, He also addressed 
the 8. C. A. on “The Heroism of Missions.” 
Under the auspices of the Tappan Association, 
Rey. J. S. Dennis, D. D., of Syria, gave, March 
4, two lectures entitled, ‘“Christianity’s New 
Crusade in Bible Lands,” and ‘Missions at 
Short Range.” A few days later Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert, D. D., Ph. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, gave a series of four lectures on the gen- 
eral topic, “The Three Great Transitions in Early 


Christianity,” his special topics beigg: ‘The Gos- 
pel of Jesus and Primitive Jewish Christianity,” 
“The Emancipation from Judaism,” “ Primitive 
Gentile Christianity,” and ‘“‘ The Rise of the Early 
Catholic Church.” Dr. J. H. Craig} of the Uni- 
versity, has also given in the same course one 
lecture on “The Hebrew Prophet and Prophecy,” 
and one on “The Fourth Gospel, Who Wrote It?” 
The lectures comprising this course have been 
given, partly in the Presbyterian Church and 
partly in McMillan Hall. In February Rev. 
Robert A. Holland, D. D., Rector of St. George’s 
Church, St. Louis, gave on the Slocum Founda- 
tion a course of seven lectures on “ Divine Man- 
hood, or the Highest Good.” His specific topics 
were: “Following after Wind,” “The Noise of 
Waterspouts,” “ Fated to be Free,” “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Divine Man, ” “ The Art of 
Living,”sand “Immortality.” These lectures 
were delivered, some in St. Andrew’s Church, and 
some in Harris Hall. The annual course of lec- 
tures before the Wesleyan Guild is now in course 
of delivery. The lecturers and subjects are as 
follows: Dr. Henry Wade Rogers, “The Philos- 
ophy of Life;” Rev. Dr. Levi Gilbert, ‘The 
Christian Ideal of Young Manhood;” Rev. Dr. 
J. W. Bashford, “Christianity and Education.’’ 
On the evening of April 1, Rev. Graham Taylor, 
Professor of Christian Sociology in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, delivered at University 
Hall the annual address before the 8. C. Associ- 
ation, on “‘ The Relation of the Church to Society.” 
| He also delivered an address at Newberry Hall 
|on the morning of the same day entitled, “ Min- 
istering in One’s Life Work.” 


* * 


% 

The Michigan Political Science Association 
has no organic connection with the University. 
At the same time, the names of so many mem- 
bers of the faculties and alumni appear on its 
list of members, to say nothing of the obvious 
relations existing between the sphere of the Asso- 


2 
ciation and the sphere of the University, that it 
is deemed not inappropriate to make it the sub- 
ject of mention. The Association has already 
held four meetings, including the preliminary 
one, viz.: at Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, and 
Jackson. No. I of Publications of the Associa- 
tion, which bears date May, 1898, contains, 
besides an account of the organization of the 
association, the following papers: Thomas M. 
Cooley, “State Bank Issues in Michigan—A 
Retrospect of Legislation,” and “ Federal Taxa- 
tion of State Bank Issues;” Dwight B. Waldo, ‘‘A 
Sketch of the Origin, Establishment, and Work- 
ings of the National Banking System, with 
Special Reference to Issues;” Theodore C. Sher- 
wood, “ Bank Note Circulation ;” Edward Cahill, 
President’s Address; T. E. Barkworth, “Should 
United States Senators be Elected by the Peo- 
ple?” HE. W. Meddaugh, ‘The Inter-State Com- 
merce Act—Its Purpose, Practical. Operation, 
Partial Failure, and Reason, with Suggestions for 
Improving it; ” James T. Shaw, ‘“ The Inter-State 
Commerce Act from the Shipper’s Standpoint;” 
T. G. Craig and H. C. Adams, ‘“ Discussion of the 
Inter-State Commerce Act.” No. II, which will 
appear in the course of a few weeks, will offer the 
following table of contents: L. C. Storrs, “ Peno- 
logical Hints;” Henry C. Adams, “ Suggestions 
for a System of Taxation,” and “ Publicity and 
Corporate Abuses;” Alfred Russell, “ Dissatis- 
faction with the Senate,” and “ Corporations in 
Michigan” (President’s annual address); A. G. 
Slocum, ‘The Relation of the Church to Political 
and Social Science;” L. G. Gorton, “The Pro- 
vince of Agricultural Colleges ;” T. E. Barkworth, 
“The Growth and Limitations of the Power of 
Eminent Domain;” H. A. Chaney, “Alien Suf- 


frage.” 


* %* 
* 


The recent meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, held on March 30 and 31, was a 
great success, and seems likely to prove the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of the associ- 
ation. At the last previous meeting a committee 
was appointed to devise ways and means for 
increasing the usefulness of the Club. From in- 
formation gathered by this committee, it became 
apparent that there was a decided preference on 
the part of the teachers of Michigan for a two- 
day’s session, with fewer formal papers, more 
time for discussion, and larger opportunity for 
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conference and social intercourse. A programme 
was accordingly devised to meet these wishes, and 
the results were eminently gratifying. The at- 
tendance was much larger than ever before, so 
that it became necessary to adjourn from the 


lecture-room where the meetings of the Club 


have hitherto been held to the University chapel; 
and this proving inadequate, the Club accepted 
with pleasure an invitation from the authorities — 
of the School of Music to meet henceforth in 
the comfortable auditorium of. the new Frieze 
Memorial Hall, This room, with a seating ca- 
pacity of about four hundred, was well filled 
during the entire second day’s session. On the 
evening of March 30 the Faculty of the School 
of Music gave an impromptu recital for the en- 
tertainment of the assembled teachers. As a 
whole the meeting was characterized by good 
papers and vigorous discussion. From first to 
last there was no flagging of interest, and when 
the time for adjournment came, one heard the 
opinion expressed on every hand that the occa- 
sion had been one of great pleasure and profit. 


* * 
* 


The first day’s session was devoted mainly to 
a conference upon the subject of English com- 
position. Professor Scott, of the University, 
read a paper in which he argued for the necessity 
of a special teacher of English composition. 
Commenting upon the views of Mr. Samuel 
Thurber, of Boston, he contended that it is un- 
safe, under existing conditions, to let the pupil’s | 
training in English expression depend entirely 
upon the codperative efforts of teachers who are 
concerned primarily with other subjects than 
English. He did not deny the importance of 
this codperation, but it was not, in his opinion, 
sufficient. Teachers of science, of foreign lan- 
guages, etc., were not always competent to deal 
wisely with the matter of English expression; 
they were appointed with little reference to their 
capacity in this direction. Moreover, they had _ 
no time to devote to the systematic teaching of — 
English expression. It was not enough to cor- 
rect gross errors. The pupil had need of disci- 
pline in the principles of expression, and this 
required, like other subjects, a teacher specially 
trained for the work. The speaker then pro- 
ceeded to describe the kind of training needed, 
in his opinion, for a good teacher of English 
composition, recommending especially studies in 
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literature, studies in the history and theory of 
rhetoric, and original investigations in the under- 
lying principles of expression. The animated 
discussion which followed turned largely upon 
the importance of careful attention to English 
expression in all teaching whatever; upon the 
use of formal grammar, of text-books of rhetoric, 
of examples of bad English, etc. Many radical 
differences of opinion, of theory, and of practice, 
and not a few rather wild suggestions were 
brought out. We have not space here to go into 
the details of the debate, but the general char- 
acter of it, with the total lack of consensus upon 
fundamentals, served to emphasize a fact which 
has long been an open secret with intelligent 
observers, namely, that the teaching of English 
in our secondary schools is in a somewhat cha- 
otic and unsatisfactory condition, and is greatly 
in need of regulation in the light of scientific 


pedagogy. 


* * 

The second day's ee was occupied, in the 
forenoon, with a conference upon Latin; in the 
afternoon with a discussion of the Report of the 
Committee of Ten. Professor Kelsey read a 
paper in which he attributed the ills of the exist- 
ing situation, so far as it concerns Latin, to the 
lack of Latin scholarship on the part of second- 
ary teachers. He argued that the need of the 
hour was not more method, nor more attention 
to method, but a larger fund of knowledge to 
begin with, fortified by more study of Latin and 
of the matters germane to Latin, in connection 
with the work of teaching. This paper presented 
a high ideal of professional attainment, and was 
well received by the teachers present, though 
many admitted that they themselves did not 
come up to the mark drawn by Professor Kelsey. 
One of the important practical results of the 
discussion was an arrangement for a regular 
conference of Latin teachers to be held in con- 
nection with the meetings of the Club. Provision 
was also made for the publication of a new 
quarterly, to be devoted to the interests of clas- 
sical scholarship. In the afternoon Professor 
Hinsdale read a paper upon the Report of the 
Committee of Ten and commented briefly upon 
various pedagogical questions that are raised by 
this now famous document. The topic that re- 
ceived most attention was the question whether 
we, under our circumstances, can wisely adopt 
the severe regimen of the European secondary 


schools,—that regimen which puts a graduate of 
the French lycée or of the German gymnasium two 
years in advance, so far as scholarship is con- 
cerned, of his American cousin at the same age. 
The interesting discussion which ensued was 
carried on in large part by gentlemen who had 
participated in the various conferences upon 
which the Report is based. It is a pleasure to 
state that a report of the proceedings of this 
entire session of the Club is to be published in 
“The Inlander,” a copy of which can be had by 
sending fifteen cents to Professor F. N. Scott, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 4 
* * * 

A summary of a portion of the important 
report made to the Regents by Mr. Cocker at its 
March meeting is found in another place. The 
following paragraphs from the same document, 
also summarized, will be found of interest: 


It is very deSirable that fellowships should be es- 
tablished, libraries largely increased, a suitable art 
building erected, hospitals built and equipped, and en- 
dowments created for developing special lines of work. 
Considering the rich bequests that are annually made 
to other colleges, it is certainly very creditable to the 
University of Michigan that it has been able to compete 
so successfully with the more favored institutions. The 
present income of the Uniyersity is about $362,000; of 
Cornell, $500,000; Yale, between $800,000 and $900,000 ; 
Harvard, more than $1,000,000; Columbia, $700,000, 
Considering the fact that the University has a larger 
enrollment than any other college except Harvard, the 
fact is patent that a dollar has been made to go further 
here than in any other institution in the country. 

We were much interested in inspecting the gymna- 
siums at Yale, Cornell, and Harvard. At Cornell 
attendance is made compulsory for the freshman year. 
At the other colleges it is optional. With the exception 
of the gymnasium at Yale, which cost over $200,000, the 
Waterman Gymnasium, when completed, will in some 
respects be superior to any of the others we visited. It 
was easy to see that the work done in the gymnasiums 
served as an inspiration to the students, and had a much 
greater influence in maintaining a true college spirit 
than we anticipated. While their first importance lies 
in the physical training and development of the stu- 
dents, they have a secondary importance in the healthy 
and manly spirit that they create. They fix the atten- 
tion on manly sports and render less attractive certain 
evils occasionally associated with college life. We have 
returned with the conviction that the Gymnasium should 
be completed without delay, and that the generous gift 
of Mr. Waterman should be made serviceable to those 


for whom it was intended. 
* * 
* 
It is of interest to notice the elections of 


studies in the Literary Department for the first 
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semester of 1893-94 as compared with those for 
1892-93. These statistics are taken from the re- 
portsof professors and instructors made to the 
Registrar at the close of the semester. To some 
extent the diminished number is due to the fall- 
ing off of students (this amounting to 64), but 
in part it is due to the greater concentration of 


work. 
No. Elections. 


Subject. 1892-93. 1893-94. 
Greek 262552 oo Se es ee eee OO 199 
5 AN se aR EG ey lame Yd ell Ae A Sie a 463 388 
DANSKIL <3 fe eS oe Oe oe eee ea eee ae) 2 
Ns BS) 0g ep ges cu SRI ae le pg Se 3 6 
ASSYTIAN <2 ue ie ake eae 1 
POMC Dae Lee er ee eee aie 801 758 
aan eee SO ee ae eae eee iW ee 14 
SPAMS toate ee ee ene we ee ee eee 18 25 
GOT (iene es Soe e  ee 1105 833 
Hnglish-and Rhetoric s—=- 252s eee oul 606 
iloeution and (Oratory 2-8, 425. oS 146 126 
LTIBDO TY eae RE ee et ene eee pe RO 632 
PAIMOBO DULY oo sesame eee te ere ee 418 408 
eaehin Gis 2 on Fr so re ee Seman ee 88 70 
Political Weonotay > oes con os ese Ues - 441 375 
Phternational aw sosaeccse— = ts ae ok 94 66 
IWhUSIG Gere Set Cee ee ee Se 121 96 
Bibloeraphy.< als ee oe ee eee 29 
WV athemation sc eee oe ete eek 714 706 
EES BUGS eee Oe Deed eae ee te 272 
General sChemigtry =o = “32.2 120 155 
Analytical and Organic Chemistry------- 116 
Hygiene and Physiological Chemistry---- 15 27 
De LFONOMY jot = en aa ee een oe 41 26 
MAN CT ALOR Y Sm scp ee de as one 42 48 
NG texO) Vayen rai mache tr 5 gle goa Meee Nita bok Whe meee tans 79 70 
(rendral cBiglogy<c- sae ee eee 70 39 
Systematic nZ0clogyices se ce ae eee ay 26 
supirial “Morphology sce oer ee oe ae 33 28 
USGA pee oe EE ann eae ree ce sued 2 19 93 
Physiology £28 si eat SRS eae LSet 24 13 
Vertebrate Bistolocy esc. 2 
Drawene See eee tte eee meee ewe as 315 309 
BIIVEY 1822 sees ee ee oe ae 100 52 
CAGE Tons nO Oring eeu a ass. sae aes Berra 108 99 
Mechanical Engineering-----_ --------_-- 361 324 
A TADOMIY coop coe ae ee 8 10 
Weta ees es a ee eae cece ee 7804 6973 
nay 


The announcement of the Summer Courses 
of Instruction to be given by members of the 
Literary Faculty, July 9—August 17, is attract- 
ing attention. Two courses are offered in Greek, 
five in Latin, three in French, three in German, 
two in English Literature, two in the English 
Language, one in English Composition, two in 
History and Civies, four in Philosophy, two in the 


»|est private benefactors of the University. 


,| educational institution of the country. 


Science and the Art of Teaching, two in Political 
Economy, six in Mathematics, three in Physics, 
two in General Chemistry, three in Analytical 
and Organic Chemistry, two in Astronomy, one 


in Animal Biology, three in Drawing, and two ~ 


in Botany. The titles of the courses and the 
names of instructors will be found on another 
page of this issue. For circulars, apply to J. H. 
WADE, Secretary of the University of Michigan. 


* * 
* 


Christian H. Buhl, of Detroit, recently died, 


leaving to the University a bequest of $10,000, : 


to be expended in completing our law library, 
which was once his. In 1885, he gave us five 
thousand volumes of text-books and reports, 
valued at $15,000. Mr. Buhl is one of the larg- 
His 


magnificent gift in 1888, furnished us with a ~ 


carefully selected collection of English reports, 
and with the reports of every state in the Union. 


His recent bequest will enable us to possess one ~ 


of the best law libraries connected with any 
It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Buhl’s gift is a harbinger of 
further benefits from generous men. He was 


“| not an alumnusof theinstitution and never had 


the advantages of a liberal education, but his 
active life developed a cultured gentlemen, pos- 
sessed of a high appreciation of the better forces 


in society. Many charitable institutions were ~ 


the objects of his bounty. The University of 
Michigan recognizes him as one of the earliest 
and one of the greatest of her bénefactors. 


——_—_—____<@»+—___—_ 


THE INCREASE OF THE ANNUAL FEE. 


The Regents have with great reluctance de- 
cided to raise the annual fee of students in all 
Departments by the sum of five dollars. The fee 
will therefore be: for the Literary Department, 
for Michigan students, $25, for non-resident stu- 


dents, $35; in all other departments, for Michigan _ 


students, $30, for non-resident students, $40. 

It has always been the policy of the author- 
ities of the University to keep the fees as low as 
possible. But the great increase in the expendi- 
tures made necessary by the increase in the 
number of students and by the large outlay re- 
quired by the introduction of improved methods 
of teaching, especially of laboratory methods, 
has compelled the Regents to increase the fees 
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from time to time. Not to recur to earlier dates, 
they took such action in 1874, in 1878, and in 
1881. No change has been made in the fees in 
the last thirteen years. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the colleges and 
universities which charge large fees for tuition, 
Harvard, for example, find that an increase in 
the attendance does not furnish relief to the 
treasury. The enlargement of the corps of teach- 
ers which is rendered necessary, not to speak of 
the erection of new buildings, which have some- 
times to be provided for the accommodation of 
larger classes, involves an expenditure not met 
by the addition which the tuition fees bring to 
the income. Much more emphatically is this 
true of an institution whose charges are small: 
The finance committee of the Regents give in a 
recent report the following interesting statement, 
which confirms this view: 


The actual cost of instruction, without taking into 
consideration the expenses for heating, lighting, or re- 
pair, for the last three years has been as follows: For 
1892 there were 2,692 students, or an average of 19 to 
each of the 142 professors, at a cost of $174,770, or $64.90 
per capita. For 1893 there were 2,778 students, or 17 to 
each of the 168 professors, at a cost of $200,890, or $72.32 
per capita. For 1894 there are 2,628 students, or 15 to 
each of the 173 professors, at a cost of $233,000, or $89.04 
per capita. 


These figures for 1894 were made before the 
students had entered at the beginning of the 
second semester. The total enumeration in the 
calendar just published is 2659. But this does 
not affect materially the accuracy of the calcu- 
lation. 

The Regents have made a most careful esti- 
mate of the receipts and expenditures of the 
University for the coming year, and have been 
forced to the conclusion that, unless some means 
can be found of enlarging our income, there will 
be serious danger of a deficit at the end of that 
year, even though there be no enlargement of the 
work of the University in any direction. It is 
obvious that a considerable addition to our ex- 
penses of this year will be rendered necessary by 
the opening of the new recitation building, and 
of the gymnasium. It will be remembered that 
since the passage of the one-sixth mill bill the 
Regents are expected to erect such new buildings 
as may be necessary without calling upon the 
Legislature, except in some great emergency. For 
this reason they have deemed it necessary to 


begin to lay aside a certain portion of the income 
for a building fund. 

The students and the other friends of the 
University will therefore see, we trust, that the 
slight increase now made in the annual fee is 
not unreasonable. It is of interest here to ob- 
serve the fees charged for tuition at a few of the 
larger universities. The following statement is 
borrowed from the finance committee’s report 
before referred to. The sums given are the total 
tuition fees for the whole period required for 
completing a course for graduation. 


Depts.— Lit. Law. Med. Dent. 
Harvarder a 22842 2--2600) $450 $735 $400 
Y flops Sean see ae 518 215 390 ee 
Cornelietass- soot 405 205 uae ate 
Coltmmibidtessas=—22 a 620 258 630 =e 
U. of M., non-residents 155 105 175 140 
U. of M., residents_---- 100 70 120 95 


It should be remembered that at Yale and 
Columbia the medical course is only three years 
in length. 

The facts made known to us by the Regents 
concerning the financial condition of the Uni- 
versity force upon us anew the conviction that 
private beneficence should come to the aid of the 
institution. The State has furnished her the 
means for attaining her present development, 
and will doubtless assist her in the future. But 
if she is to keep her place in line with the best 
institutions of higher education, she must have 
the facilities for employing the best methods. 
She must be permitted to grow. To grow is not 
necessarily to increase rapidly the number of her 
students, but to make her instruction broader 
and better, to draw the ablest and best teachers 
to her faculties, to enlarge her libraries, to im- 
prove her laboratories, to encourage. research. 
That kind of growth is better than the mere in- 
crease of numbers. If it is secured the students 
will come. It is to be hoped that as soon as 
industrial prosperity returns to the country, the 
effort, which some of the alumni have in mind, 
for stirring some of the wealthier men in Michi- 
gan to aid in the endowment of the University, 
may be undertaken with zeal. While Harvard 
and Yale are receiving gifts of three hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and our neighbor, the 
University of Chicago, even more, may not the 
University of Michigan receive the gift of a 
library fund, or an art gallery, or a science hall, 
or a hospital ward, from some one of the rich men 
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who may desire to rear an enduring monument 
of generosity? 


NEW MODES OF UNIVERSITY ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. 


It is evident that to carry on an institution 
like the University of Michigan, whether we 
view it from the standpoint of the Board of Re- 
gents or of the Faculties, is no small matter. 
With an income of $860,000 to disburse, and 
with 2,800 students to teach and govern, the 
problems involved in legislation and in admin- 
istration are numerous and difficult. The ques- 
tion of method or system becomes important. 
Tradition, however, is strong; and we may say 
in general that the methods which were adopted 
when the University was a small college have 
come down to the present time with little change. 
But at length the growth of the institution is 
compelling important modifications. Some 
time ago, for example, the Regents found it 
necessary to adopt the plan of regular monthly 
meetings, in order that the great amount of 
business which they have to do may be dis- 
patched with wisdom and promptness. At an 
earlier day one annual meeting, together with 
occasional called or adjourned meetings, had 
been found sufficient. At the meeting held on 
March 21 the Regents took other action, which, 
in the field of financial management, is nothing 
short of revolutionary. A committee had been 
appointed at an earlier date to visit leading in- 
stitutions of learning in the East, and to investi- 
gate their methods, and it was a report made by 
this committee that led to the action referred to. 
A summary of a portion of this document, which 
was presented by the chairman of the committee, 
Regent Cocker, will serve as an introduction to 
the resolutions that were adopted. 


While visiting the eastern colleges, we examined 
with considerable care the financial methods of each 
college, hoping to find the solution of questions that 
have recently perplexed this Board. Information was 
sought particularly on the following points: 

1. The advisability of making up, at a stated time, 
an annual budget. 

2. The method followed in ascertaining the actual 
needs of the different departments. 

3. The modus operandi of purchasing supplies and 
apparatus. 

The plan of making up an annual budget is followed 
by Cornell, Columbia, and Harvard. Yale does not, for 
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the reason that until recently it has not sought to create 
a general fund to meet current expenses, but has de- ~ 
pended upon special endowments, which have neces- 
sarily been limited to’certain specific purposes. While 
the colleges mentioned differ in minor details in their 
business methods, the same general plan is followed in 
all essential particulars. A description of the method 
followed by Columbia will perhaps suffice. In Decem- 
ber of each year a circular letter is sent by the secretary, 
in the name of the president, to the head of every de- 
partment, requesting him to report on or before January 
31 the sum needed as a departmental appropriation for 
the ensuing fiscal year. If any change is suggested 
from the sum appropriated for the current year, the 
reasons for making it must be briefly but clearly stated, 
together with suggestions as to the staff and needs of 
the department. All questions affecting salaries in the 
departments for the next year, in order to receive atten- 
tion, must be presented to the president on or before 
the same date. After replies have been received, they 
are carefully sifted by the president and secretary. 
Some requests are modified and others rejected, and the 
result is embodied in a report to the finance committee 
of the board of trustees. This work is done in the 
month of February. In the month of March the 
finance committee carefully considers the estimates and 
recommendations of the president, and at the April 
meeting presents its report to the board. This report is 
acted upon by the board at the meeting in May. When 
the budget for the year has been fixed no further appro- 
priations are made. Professors are not allowed to pre- 
sent additional requests for money. An annual statement 
of all receipts and expenditures is printed and placed 
in the hands of each member of the board. Under each 
department appear the names of all professors, instruct- 
ors, and employes, with their salaries, together with all 
other expenses of the department. The amounts fixed 
by the board for current expenses are credited to the 
several departments, and the professors in charge are 
held responsible for their proper use. Each makes the 
purchases for his own department, but each bill has to 
be approved by the president, and unless countersigned 
by him the professor is held responsible for the full 
amount of the bill. This check is considered effective. 
If itis found that the head of any department is not 
making a judicious use of the funds placed at his dis- 
posal, some one else is appointed to his place. An 
emergency fund is placed under the control of the pres- 
ident to be used in unforeseen and pressing necessities, 
as, for example, the employment of additional help when 
professors are sick. It is not expected that this will be’ 
used to purchase additional apparatus or supplies. The 
rule is strictly followed that every professor must keep 
within the amount set aside for the use of his depart- 
ment. 

A superintendent of grounds is appointed to whom 
all janitors are responsible. A sum is set aside for his 
use, as for the use of any other department. He pur- 
chases supplies, has general control of lighting, heating, 
and repairs, and directs in all matters relating to build- 
ings and grounds. He is subject to the orders of the 


, president or the secretary, who represents the president 
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in many important duties, and is his private secretary. 

While it took some time to get the present financial 
system into successful operation, and much opposition 
was encountered, its success is beyond question, and 
even its former opponents concede that it is efficient and 
thoroughly practical. The whole atmosphere of Colum- 
bia, especially in its financial management, is pervaded 
by a business air that impresses the inquirer and creates 
confidence. The different departments have the ap- 
pearance of practical and efficient work. 


The action of the Board of Regents growing 
out of the foregoing report took the following 
form, Resolved:— 


1. That the Secretary be instructed to notify the 
several departments that all requests for supplies, ap- 
paratus, and in relation to salaries and other expenses 
for the next fiscal year, must be left with the auditing 
board on or before the third Wednesday in January. 
All requests must be itemized as far as possible. 

2. That the auditing board, consisting of the Pres- 
ident, Secretary, and Treasurer, shall carefully inspect 
these requests, and make such recommendations to the 
finance committee in relation thereto as the needs of 
the several departments require, and the income of the 
University will permit. This report shall be presented 
to the finance committee at the meeting of the board in 
February. 

3. That the finance committee present to the board 
at their March meeting a statement of all revenues of the 
University, and of all sums needed to meet the expenses 
of each department, together with such suggestions and 
recommendations as in their judgment may seem desir- 
able. 

4. That at the meeting in April the board fix the 
amounts to be credited to the several departments and 
the various funds. 

5. That all requisitions be first approved by the 
auditing board before any purchases are made. 


But it is not alone in the field of board leg- 
islation and administration that the old system 
has proved to be inadequate. The Faculty 
of the Literary Department, which contains a 
majority of all the University Faculties, and 
also deals with a majority of the students, has 
encountered similar difficulties in the field of 
administration. Partial relief was found by the 
creation, in 1892, of the Administrative Council 
of the Graduate School, consisting of the heads 
of departments; which have exclusive control of 
graduate studies. Further relief has been found 
in the following action, taken in June, 1893: 

1. There shall be constituted for one year a Stand- 
ing Committee of the Literary Department, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, and to be called the Admin- 
istrative Board, and to consist of 12 members. 

2. The Board shall elect its own chairman, and 


shall be provided with a proper amount of clerical 
assistance. 


3. To this Board shall be entrusted the decision of 
all cases involving the relation of individual students to 
the Faculty, except such cases as are now provided for 
by the committees on substitution, extra-hours, and 
advanced credits, and except such cases as are provided 
for by the By-Laws of the Regents, Chap. XII, Sects. 
5 and 7. 

The Board was authorized to frame a set of rules for 
the transaction of its business, and requested to report 
the same to the Faculty for its information. 

The work of internal administration has been 
still further simplified by the creation of a Board 
of Athletics, which is treated in another article. 

. = eee ee 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION. 


Secondary education is now the subject of 
special interest in several of the most progressive 
educational countries of the world. The Com- 
mittee of Ten speaks for the United States. 
Within a few years the college and lycée courses 
of France have been considerably modified. 
The gymnasial system of Germany, which is the 
subject of such unbounded admiration to many 
American scholars, is the subject of free criti- 
cism at home. The newly appointed Royal 
Commission is an earnest of an honest attempt 
to reduce secondary education in England to 
something like system and order. This Com- 
mission is ‘‘to consider what are the best meth- 
ods of establishing a well organized system of 
secondary education in England, taking into 
account existing deficiencies, and having regard 
to such local sources of revenue from endow- 
ments or otherwise as are available, or may be 
made available, for this purpose, and to make 
recommendations accordingly.” It is consti- 
tuted as follows: 

Right Hon. J. Bryce, M. P., Chancellor 
Duchy of Lancaster, Chairman. 

Right Hon. Sir J. T. Hibbert, M. P., K. C. B., 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman of the County 
Councils Association. 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M. P., Chairman 
Somersetshire Technical Education Committee. 

Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith, member of the Technical 
Education Committee of the London County Council. 

Mr. R. C. Jebb, M. P., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Principal of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mr. M. E. Sadler, Secretary to the Oxford Univer- 
sity Extension Delegacy. 

The Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D. D., Principal of Mans- 
field College, Oxford. 


of the 


of the 
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The Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, Head Master of 
Haileybury College, Chairman of Council of the Teach- 
ers: Guild. ; 

Mrs. Bryant, D. Sc., a mistress of the North London 
Collegiate School for Girls. 

Dr. R. Wormell, D. Sc., Head Master of the 
London Central Foundation Schools, Deputy-Chairman 
of Council of the College of Preceptors. 

The Very Rev. E. ©. Maclure, D. D., Dean of Man- 
chester, Chairman of the Manchester School Board. 

Mr. George J. Cockburn, Chairman of the Leeds 
School Board. 

Mr. J. H. Yoxall, Secretary of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, M. P., F. BR. S. 

The Lady Frederick Cavendish. 

Mr. C. Fenwick, M. P. 


The Secretary to the Commission will be 
Hon. W. N. Bruce, one of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners in the Endowed Schools Department 
of the Charity Commission. The Bishop of 
London was asked to serve on the Commission, 
but declined owing to pressure of other work, 
and Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, who was 
also invited, was obliged to decline on grounds 
of health. Mr. Bryce was an Assistant-Commis- 
sioner to Lord Taunton’s Commission of 1864- 
1867, of which the Bishop of London was a lead- 
ing member. The county councils, which have 
the control of funds already largely available for 
educational purposes, are represented by Sir 
John Hibbert and Mr. Henry Hobhouse, as well 
as by Mr. Llewellyn Smith, whois the author of 
a most able report on ‘secondary education in 
London. The school boards and elementary 
teachers are represented by the chairmen of the 
Manchester and Leeds School Boards and by Mr. 
Yoxall. Women appear, it is believed for the 
first time, on a Royal Commission in the per- 
sons of Lady Frederick Cavendish, Mrs. Henry 
Sidgwick, and Mrs. Bryant, who are all well 
acquainted with the subject of women’s educa- 
tion. The last named is a distinguished teacher 
in one of the foremost secondary schools for 
women. The Universities are represented by 
Professor Jebb, Mr. Sadler (whose work in con- 
nection with University Extension at Oxford is 
well known), and Sir Henry Roscoe, who has 
been closely connected for many years with 
Owens College and the Victoria University. Dr. 
Fairbairn represents the interests which were 
represented by Dr. Dale on Lord Cross’s Ele- 
mentary Education Commission. Mr. Lyttelton 
and Dr. Wormell represent public and secondary 
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schools and two important educational bodies, 
the Teacher’s Guild and the College of Precep- 
tors; and Mr. Fenwick, the interest which the 
children of the working classes have in a well- 
planned system of secondary education. The 
secretary, Mr. Bruce, has been for the past three 
or four years engaged under the direction of the 
Charity Commissioners in organizing-the higher 
education of Wales in pursuance of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act. 


The London “ Times” applies to the present 
state of secondary education in England the 
language that Mr. Goschen once applied to the 
state of local government, ‘a chaos of areas, a 
chaos of rates, and a chaos of authorities;” and 
the elaborate article that ‘“The Times” devotes 


Pe 


to the subject shows how just is the character-~ 


ization. The French say that the English have 
no ideas, but only facts; and it is certainly true 
that all their characteristic institutions have 
srown up, and that they do not, as is commonly 
or generally the case on the Continent, conform 
to any general ideas or obey any method. So 
long as an institution answers a present practi- 
cal purpose fairly well, Englishmen are content ; 
and it is only when society has grown away from 
it, and complexity and confusion run riot, that 
Parliament takes the institution in hand, and by 
adding something here and lopping away some- 
thing there, brings it once more into general 
accord with public wants. Reorganization in the 
light of general ideas or theoretical principles is 
never thought of. The history of English edu- 
cation strikingly illustrates these remarks. For 
long elementary instruction was furnished wholly 
by voluntary agencies. Beginning with 1832 
Parliament went on appropriating money to 
church schools and society schools until at last 
its subsidies were more than three-quarters of a 
million sterling a year. All this time there was 
not a Government school in England or Wales, 


and although a department of education had | 


grown up in the meantime, the Government ex- 
ercised only an indirect control over the great 
sums of money that it voted for popular educa- 
tion. This anomalous state of affairs could not 
exist permanently, and so Parliament authorized 
the present system of board schools in 1870. 
Still the old schools have gone on as before, not 
only with the consent, but with the assistance 
of the Government; and in one view the exist- 


ing scheme of elementary instruction is more 
complicated than the old one. The history of 
secondary education is even more remarkable. 
Here also the voluntary, self-regulating principle 
has held almost undivided sway. 

The traditional means of secondary education 
in England are the ancient grammar schools | 
sometimes called the endowed schools, some 
eight hundred in number, of which the great 
public schools are the best known examples, viz. : 
Winchester, Eton, Westminster Charterhouse, 
Harrow, Rugby, Merchant Taylors’, St. Paul’s, 
and Shrewsbury. Some of these schools, as 
Eton, are also called colleges. But the endowed 
schools are quite insufficient to do the work of 
secondary education; the nine great public 
schools, for example, teach only about 4,000 boys. 
Other authorities that are engaged in secondary 
education are the Charity Commission, the 
Science and Art Department, the Agricultural 
Department, county councils, town councils, 
and school boards. And then there are semi- 
private bodies, such as the Girls’ Day School 
Company, the Church Schools Company, and 
private founders. ‘“ As the result of chaos among 
the organizing authorities,” says “The Times,” 
“there is chaos among the organizations they 
create or regulate. They overlap each other in 
one place, and are totally wanting in another. 
Here are several schools to do the work of one, 
each competing for the same children; yonder 
there are no schools where several are needed, 
and children are left unshepherded in the wilder- 
ness for lack of teachers. At Bedford, the whole 
education of both sexes from top to bottom is 
provided (out of the pockets of Londoners) by 
the magnificent Harpur endowments. There is 
even too ample provision for education; the 
only defect in it is the difficulty of keeping the 
Modern School with its 500 boys to its proper 
functions, and preventing it from competing in 
the same field as the Grammar School with its 
700 boys, which under Mr. Philpotts’s able head- 
ship, rivals the public schools, or St. Paul’s and 
Manchester Grammar School. Yet this is the 
place in*which a county school has been planted 
to compete with the others and drag on a half- 
hearted existence in gorgeous buildings, while 
Luton, in the same county, a more flourishing 
town than Bedford itself and with a larger popu- 
lation, has no public secondary school at all.” 

QD / 
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Apparently, if any one thing more than an- 
other justifies the French account of the charac- 
ter of the English mind, it must be the present 
state of secondary education in England. 


The new Royal Commission cannot fail to 
interest many American students of current edu- 
cational history. A good introduction to the 
voluminous report that will come by and by is, 
“Studies in Secondary Education,” edited by 
A. H. D. Acland and H. L. Smith, with an intro- 
duction by James Bryce, London, 1892. The 
historical survey considers “The Educational 
Problem of To-day,” “The Growth of our School 
System,” and “The Report of the Schools In- 
quiry Commission ;” the survey of recent pro- 
gress embraces “ Recent Progress in England,” 
“The Working of the Technical Instruction Acts 
in Somerset,” and “ The Working of the Interme- 
diate Education Act in Wales;” while the 
studies in special districts are “Secondary Edu- 
cation in London (boys),” “Secondary Educa- 
tion in London (girls),” “Secondary Education 
in Liverpool (boys),” ‘Secondary Schools in 
Birmingham,” “ Secondary Schools of Reading,” 
and “Conclusion,” together with a ‘“ Note on the 
objects and work of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Edu- 
cation.” Professor Bryce concludes his intro- 
duction with the declaration that if the profes- 
sional, and still more the commercial classes of 
England, taken all in all, have not, in respect to 
the enlargement of their minds and the enrich- 
ment of their tastes; reached a level proportioned 
to the greatness and wealth of England, and to 
the abundance of force and ambition among her 
people, it is chiefly in the deficiencies of sec- 
ondary education that the cause is to be sought. 
However, the great authority on the endowed or 
grammar schools is Nicholas Carlisle: ‘‘ A Con- 
cise Description of the Endowed Grammar 
Schools in England and Wales.” Two Vols., 
London, 1818. Another magazine of informa- 
tion is the ‘“ Report of the Endowed Schools 
Commission,” 1868. See also A. N. Disney: 
“The present Movement for Organizing Second- 
ary Education in England” (“The School Re- 
view,” March, 1894). The issue of ‘‘ The Times” 
that has been largely used in the preparation of 
this article bears the date of March 2d. 
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ATHLETICS IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


At the annual meeting of the University 
Senate, October 16, 1898, a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the relation of the University 
to athletic sports. It was felt that the Advisory 
Board, consisting of members of the Faculties 
chosen by students, had not sufficient power to 
make its influence properly felt, and that a per- 
manent body of men interested in the subject, 
and standing in loco Senatus, with ample power, 
could exercise a supervision and control over all 
questions relative to athletics that would be 
beneficial to the students and to the University. 
At a special meeting of the Senate, November 20, 
the committee previously appointed, reported 
the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

1. That there be and is hereby created a Univer- 
sity Board for the Regulation of Athletic Sports in the 
University of Michigan. 

2. That this board shall have full control of all 
questions’ pertaining to athletics, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Senate may hereafter prescribe. 

3. That this board shall consist of nine members, 
five of whom shall be chosen from the University Senate, 
and four from the Board of Directors of the Athletic 
Association of the University of Michigan. 

4. That the Senate members of this board shall be 
appointed by the President of the University to serve 
until the next annual meeting of the Senate, or until their 
successors shall be chosen. At the next annual meet- 
ing the Senate members of the board shall be chosen 
as the Senate may direct. 


5. The board shall elect its own chairman and 
secretary. 

6. In case any student violates a rule or order of 
this board, he shall be subjected to discipline by the 
Faculty of the department to which he belongs. 

7. This board shall present a written report at 
each annual meeting of the Senate. 


By referring to the third resolution it will be 
seen that the University enters upon the experi- 
ment of entrusting to students some measure of 
control in this branch of University affairs. 
It is quite too soon to say how the plan will 
work; certainly thus far there has been no 
ground for criticism of the student members of 


the board. A sub-committee, consisting of two 


students and one professor, prepared and sub- 
mitted to the board the following rules and regu- 
lations, which were adopted: 

RULES AND REGULATIONS OF ATHLETIC BOARD. 

1. Regular meetings shall be held on the first 
Monday of each month at balf-past seven o’clock, in 
the Dean’s office of the Law building. Special meet- 


ings may be held at any time at the call of the chair- 
man. 


II. A majority vote shall decide all questions. — 
Six members of the board shall constitute a quorum. 

III. Sub-committees may be appointed as deemed 
necessary by the Board. 

IV. ‘As to eligibility of players: 

1. No person shall play on any athletic team or 
compete in any athletic contest who is hot a regular 
member of the University in good standing. 

2. No person on probation shall be permitted to 
play on any athletic team or compete in any athletic 
contest of the University. 

3. No person having any condition shall be 
allowed to play on any athletic team of the University 
without special permission of this board. 

4. No person in the University shall be paid, or 
receive any money compensation whatsoever, for play- 
ing on any athletic team of the Universiiy. 

5. Ratification of the list of players on any athletic 
team, and permission for any athletic team to leave 
town must be obtained from the board. 

6. Captains of any athletic team in the University 
shall be responsible to this board for any violations of 
these rules. 

V. No match games of any kind shall be played 
on any days other than holidays without permission of 
this board. 

VI. The hiring of all coachers and trainers must 
be approved by this board. 

VII. Any question as to the physical ability of 
players shall be decided by this board. 

VIII. All schedules of games shall be approved 
by this board. 


These somewhat stringent rules are a great 
step in advance. Excepting the subject of pro- 
fessionalism, which has not here as yet given 
much trouble, these rules are as strict as. those 
that any university has adopted. In certain 
quarters attempts are being made to confine 
athletic contests to undergraduates of the Liter- 
ary Department, with very doubtful success thus 
far. Such a course here would be manifestly 
absurd. A firm administration of these rules, 
both in letter and in spirit, such as it is the 
earnest purpose of the board of control to give, 
can not fail to benefit honorable athletics in the 
University. 

The evils of excessive devotion to athletic 
sports are no doubt serious. During the past 
year this question has received much attention 
in the secular and religious press, in certain 
medical journals, and in educational associ- 
ations. If the discussion has not been marked 
by profound knowledge of the subject, any 
such deficiency has been amply atoned for by 
the amount of noise made. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, 
held during the holiday vacation, the subject of 
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athletics received considerable attention. Action, 
however, was delayed and a committee appointed 
to consider the subject. President Fisk, of Al- 
bion College, was made chairman of this com- 
mittee, which consisted of representatives of stu- 
dents and faculties of the various colleges of the 
State. A meeting was held at Jackson, March 
16. Football appeared to be the chief object of 
attack, but the committee had no power either 
to change the rules of football or to make its 
own action binding on the colleges. So, after 
an animated discussion of two or three hours, 
the following innocuous resolutions were passed 
and the meeting adjourned, sine die: 


Resolved, 1) That we recommend to the institutions 
of learning here represented that an earnest effort be 
made by all friends of athletics to improve the moral 
tone of athletic sports. 

2) That we deem it imperative that the rules of foot- 
ball be so changed as to eliminate the element of 
brutality, and minimize the danger. 


Post hoc, and perhaps propter hoc, Mr. Walter 
Camp, aided by other experts, has proposed 
such modifications of the rules as, if adopted, 
will tend to remove the more serious objections 
to that game. 

After all, no one man or set of men can pre- 
vent wrong-doing. The eagerness for victory is 
so great that the means employed are often over- 
looked or condoned, provided the end be gained. 
What is most needed here, as elsewhere, is a 
quickening of the sense of honor, an uplifting of 
public opinion. Conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man should mean the same thing in athletic 
contests as in any other pursuit. When “ dirty 
ball” is hissed and not applauded it will not be 
played. When open or secret “slugging,” like 
lying and cheating, subjects the “ slugger” to 
social ostracism, there will be none. There is 
no friend of the University who has not in the 
past had to blush and hang his head in shame 
over the conduct of those who claimed to be her 
representatives. The old lesson that defeat is not 
disgrace nor victory honor can not be too well 
learned. 

At the March meeting of the Board of 
Regents it was decided to complete and equip 
the Gymnasium and have it ready for use by 
October. This will be gratifying news to every- 
body, and especially to those who have gener- 
ously given money either for building or equip- 
ment. It was also decided to appoint a physical 


pe 


director as soon as possible. No one would wish 

to be captious when such great progress is prom- 

ised. But it is, however, regrettable that the . 
Trustees of the old Gymnasium Fund did not 

exercise more care in the disposition of that 

money. This sum, amounting now to about 

$6,200, was turned over to the Regents uncon - 

ditionally, and will probably be used partly for 

equipment and partly for brick and mortar. 

Whatever may have been the original idea of the 
fund, it has certainly been understood for a long 

series of years that it was to be used for equip- 
ment only. Now it can hardly be doubted that 

if the trustees had said to the Regents: “If 
you will complete the Gymnasium we will equip 
it,” the proposition would have been accepted 

at once. With this $6,200 it would be possible 

to provide all needful apparatus, to put in three 
or four bowling alleys, and a fine swimming 
tank; at present there seems little prospect of 
either bowling alleys or swimming tank. 


The question, “What shall we do with our 
girls ?” is, it would seem, practically settled. It 
is agreed that they are to have the same rights 
and privileges as the young men. It will then 
be necessary to set apart certain days or hours 
for the exclusive use of the young women, and 
the same instruction will be given them. 

The question of compulsory gymnastics for 
at least a part of the students will surely come 
up for discussion in the near future. Whether 
it is wiser to provide the room, the apparatus, 
and the class instruction, and then leave the 
attendance voluntary, or to make it obligatory 
for, say, the first-year students, is a problem not 
to be solved off-hand, but needs careful consider- 
ation. That attendance should be wholly volun- 
tary is more in accord with the spirit of the 
University, but in many cases those who would 
be most benefited will not be reached under 
such a system. 

There is a strong feeling in the Faculties in 
favor of a general development in distinction 
from special training. To promote this idea a 
movement has been started to offer a prize-or 
prizes for excellence in general athletics. Suf- 
ficient pledges have already been secured from 
members of the various Faculties to warrant the 
assertion that after the present year one or more 
handsome trophies will be offered for this pur- 
pose. Note bs 
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EASTERN LAW SCHOOLS, 


A committee consisting of Regents Barbour and 
Cocker and Professors Knowlton and Mechem recently 
visited some of the principal Eastern universities, and 
examined their departments of law, gymnasiums, and 
financial methods. The committee was kindly received 
by the faculties of the several institutions, who tookethe 
utmost pains in giving all information asked for. On the 
other hand, they inquired thoroughly into the methods 
of the University of Michigan, which is very highly re- 
garded in the East. Through afree interchange of views, 
the committee was able to collect many facts that ought 
to be of value to us in the future. Some things may be 
said here regarding the law schools visited, which may 
be of interest to the readers of Tim University Recorn. 


The requirements for admission to the Department 
of Law at Cornell are substantially the same as here; 
but at Columbia the applicant for admission must pre- 
sent a certificate, representing about three years high 
school work, from the Regents of the University of New 
York, or must pass an examination for admission to the 
freshman class in the School of Arts in Columbia Col- 
lege. The Law Faculty does not, under any circum- 
stances, examine its candidates for admission. This 
may involve a suggestion to us. At Harvard the 
requirements are still higher. It is announced that in 
1895 all candidates for admission to the Department of 
Law must be college graduates; but provision is made 
tor special students, who may secure the law degree 
without having reached this high standing. The 
requirements at other institutions visited are unim- 
portant. Announcements on this subject are sometimes 
too pretentious. The minimum requirement is the test, 
both as to admission and graduation. No institution 
can be ranked higher than this. 


There has been much discussion during the past 
fifteen years over the various methods in legal educa- 
tion. At Cornell, Yale, and Boston Universities the 
lecture system prevails, supplemented by text-book 
work and the study of cases. At the New York Law 
School, better known as the ‘‘Chase School,’’ and at the 
University of New York, the text-book system, often 
called the ‘‘ Dwight Method,’’ is favored. At Harvard 
and Columbia the Case System, known as the “‘ Lang- 
dell Method,’’ is used almost exclusively. It would be 
interesting to state the issue between these several 
methods, but the subject is worn threadbare. Some 
correct conclusions, however, have been reached and 
agreed upon. The peculiar individual force of the 


instructor is more important than his method. In 
teaching law the utmost freedom must be given. Only 


one thing should be required, namely, success in teach- 
ing. Adopt some cramped method whereby you 
destroy the individuality of aman, and you have lost 
half his value. 


Upon the subjects already referred to there 
are certain existing conditions in each school which 
should not be overlooked, and these conditions are 
decidedly variant. All the law schools visited are dis- 
tinctively under the influence of New York and New 
England, as will be seen by the following table drawn 


| from last year’s attendance. 


The first column of figures 
shows the total attendance. The second column shows 
the number of students who came from west of New 
York and New England. Percentages are easily 
figured. 


Law Department at Harvard University ------ 353-97 
:, ss ORK ade Hae veined 188 30° 
aa GG “ Cornell HRS, etal Acar ai 219 36 
Hi “ “© Boston “ 2 et 2 res 
« «6 te Columbig rc 2 eo eee 265 30 
ce “ ““ New York Law School--- 508 10 
&< be ‘University of Michigan-- 625 570 


These facts are somewhat striking and suggestive. 
A closer inspection shows that the law departments of 
Eastern universities are chiefly of local influence. A 
very large proportion of their students come from the 
State or city in which the institution is located, or from 
its immediate surroundings. At Michigan University its 
625 law students come from 83 States of the Union and 
six foreign countries, and of the entire number only 
180 come from the State of Michigan. fi 

These facts must be kept in mind by those who 
would discuss the conditions under which the student 
should be admitted, or the methods under which he 
should receive instruction. In all Eastern institutions 
special attention is given to teaching the law of the 
State in which the institution may be located. In some 
of them the local law is taught to the neglect of the law 
of other States. Notso at Michigan. Here the common 
law is taught. Those principles which are recognized 
in all States are sufficient to occupy our time. If we 
should compel our students to purchase a volume of 
Michigan Statutes, and then make use of it as a text- 
book, the result would be very unsatisfactory to a large 
majority of them. The law of any particular State is 
not very important to one in search of fundamental 
rules governing rights and wrongs. 

Shall the student be taught in a lawyer’s office, 
or in a law school by lecturers who give the major part 
of their time to active practice, or in a law school where 
the instruction is by men who devote their whole time to 
the study of teaching law? These questions present live 
issues in legal education which we have not the time to 
discuss. In the Law Department of the University of 
New York a few professors give their whole time to 
instruction, but many are otherwise employed. At \ 
Yale and Boston Universities nearly all, if not all, the 
professors are engaged in active practice. On the 
other hand, at the New York Law School, at Columbia, 
at Cornell, and at Harvard, there is a resident. faculty 
of from four to eight professors, giving their entire time 
to legal education. They have withdrawn from prac- 
tice. In view of our surroundings, the Law Depart- — 
ment of the University of Michigan could not think of 
abandoning its present system of teaching by lectures. 
Some changes may be desirable, but it is highly import- 
ant that the student should come frequently in contact 
with men fresh from the trial of cases. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the department can long sustain its 
high standard without a larger resident faculty of men 
devoting their whole time to the work of the depart- 
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ment. The lecture platform cannot cover the entire 
field of instruction. 

It has been said that credit should not be allowed 
towards two degrees for a single course of study, and 
that credit for professional studies should not be given | 
towards a collegiate degree. At Cornell a literary stu- 
dent may elect during his junior and senior years’ 
studies in the Department of Law, and have credit for 
them towards both his collegiate and_ professional 
degrees; but he is not allowed to earn in this way more 
than one yearinlaw. AtColumbiaa senior literary stu- 
dent is required to elect fifteen hours of work. Thirteen 
of these may be taken in the study of technical law at 
the Columbia Law School, and credited towards his 
collegiate degree in the Department of Arts. If a suffi- 
cient number of hours were offered the student during 
his first year’s work in law, it would not be necessary 
for a literary student to go near the Literary Department 
during his senior year in order to earn his literary de- 
gree. In Eastern universities there is no feeling adverse 
to professional departments, and no objection seriously 
urged against giving credit towards two degrees for 
a single course of study. There technical knowledge 
represents culture. All higher education is more or 
less technical. Practically the same sentiment exists 
at the University of Michigan. Many of the degrees 
here conferred by the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts are decidedly professional. 


In the colleges of the country the degree of Bache- 
lor of Laws is generally conferred on the completion of 
a two years’ course of study. The advisability of 
extending the course to three years is under consider- 
ation. At Columbia, Harvard, and Boston Universities 
a three years’ course is required, and, in some cases, 
one year's study in absentia is allowed towards the 
degree. The curriculum of study prescribed under the 
three year’s course is practically the same as under the 
two year’s course. The extra time is spent in a more 
exhaustive treatment of the subjects taught. There 
seems, however, to be no agreement as to the relative 
value of any legal subject, nor as to what should be con- 
sidered elementary and what advanced work. Nothing 
more than this illustrates the fact that legal education 
is in the primary stage of change and development. 
It would be well if those engaged in the work could 
confer and agree upon the relative value of the subjects 
taught in law schools, the length of time to be given to 
each, and the period of study that should be required 
for the degree of Bachelor of Laws. All who have 
given this question any consideration realize that the 
present conditions are very unsatisfactory. It is admit- 
ted that three years’ study ought to be required before | 
a degree in law is conferred, and that every institution 
looking to a high standard must insist upon it. There 
are, however, several embarassments in the way of 
establishing a three years’ course in law—particularly 
at this University. 

First. The time required for obtaining both a liter- 
ary and a law degree is too long for most students _ 
seeking a legal education. At several institutions this. 
difficulty has been met in the way to which we have’ 
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alluded. Credit is given for study in law towards both 
the collegiate and the professional degrees. 


Second. In the Western States requirements for 
admission to the bar are made too easy or too difficult. 
In some States a person who can obtain a certificate of 
good moral character is entitled to practice law. In 
others at least one year’s study in a law office is required 
of the applicant, by statute. Without this his knowledge 
of the law counts for nothing. Columbia evades this 
provision by registering her law students at the begin- 
ning of their senior year with some attorney in New 
York City. Such astatute is a direct thrust at legal edu- 
cation, and is wholly unnecessary. The Practice Court of 
the University of Michigan, as now conducted, gives 
the student more experience in practice than he can 
obtain in two years’ time spent in a lawyer’s office. 

It is doubtful, however, whether these objections 
ought to prevail against raising the standard of gradu- 
ation in our law school. Experience has shown that 
men who are ambitious to succeed in their profession, 
seek first of all the very best legal education that can 
be obtained. Legislative provisions have very little 
influence over them. We understand that admission 
to the bar in Massachusetts is as easy as it is in 
Michigan, and yet Harvard sustains with credit 
a three years’ course. In Indiana, by the constitution 
of the State, any elector is entitled to practice law, 
even though he cannot write his name—and yet forty 
students from Indiana are in attendance at the Law 
Department of our University. The more valuable we 
make our degree the more it will be coveted by all men 
seeking a legal education. 

Several other matters of interest attracted the atten- 
tion of the committee. At Harvard there are six pro- 
fessors in law and two assistants giving their whole 
time to the work. Only six hours a week are required of 
each professor. The rest of the time he gives to study. 
The students are required to attend lectures and 
recitations ten hours a week only during the first two 
years, and eight hours a week during the third year. 
They are expected to give much of their time to reading 
up in the library the subjects discussed in the class- 
room. It is thought that under this plan the best 
results are obtained. 


Women have not generally availed themselves of 
the opportunity of studying law in the universities, but 
in one of the larger classes in the Law Department of 
the University of New York, visited by the committee, 
nearly one-third of the students were women. Upon 
inquiry it was learned that they were engaged in law 
offices as clerks, and were fitting themselves for this 
work. 

Of the law libraries of Eastern universities it is only 
necessary to mention three. Cornell has a library of 
23,000 volumes. This is largely made up of the Moak 
collection recently donated. Harvard has a library of 
33,000 volumes, but it contains a large number of dupli- 
cates, which are rendered essential in view of the 
method of instruction there adopted. Columbia has a 
library of 25,000 volumes. A large portion of it, how- 
ever, consists of books of general lterature, useful in 
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the school of Political Science. The University of 
Michigan is exceedingly fortunate in the bequest 
of the late Mr. Buhl. Through his generosity we shall 
soon be provided with one of the best law libraries to 
be found in any institution of learning. JGuK. 


ee 


MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


A report of remarks made by Professor Hins- 
dale before the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, as 
a general introduction to the discussion of the 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 


The Committee of Ten was created in 1892 by the 
National Council of Edneation, in pursuance of these 
articles, which had been previously adopted : 

1. That it is expedient to hold a conference of 
school and college teachers of each principal subject 
which enters into the programmes of secondary schools 
in the United States, and into the requirements for ad- 
mission to college—as, for example, of Latin, of geom- 
etry, or of American history—each conference to con- 
sider the proper limits of its subject, the best methods 
of instruction, the most desirable allotment of time for 
the subject, and the best methods of testing the pupils’ 
attainments therein, and each conference to represent 
fairly the different parts of the country. 

2 That acommittee be appointed with authority 
to select the members of these conferences, and to ar- 
range their meetings, the results of all the conferences 
to be reported to this Committee for such action as it 
may deem appropriate, and to form the basis of a re- 
port to be presented to the Council by this Committee. 

At its first meeting, held in November of the same 
year, the Committee divided the subject to be investi- 
gated into nine parts, assigned these parts to an equal 
number of committees or conferences, and also formu- 
lated a list of questions that should guide their deliber- 
ations. At its second meeting, held at the Holidays of 
last year, the Committee agreed upon its report and 
authorized its publication, together with the reports of 
the conferences. Sometimes the name ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee of Ten”’ is given to the Committee’s own re- 
port, and sometimes to the whole document of which it 
is a part. Attention is now confined to the report 
proper. It presents three general features. (1) It re- 
counts the history of the movement from the beginning. 
(2) It digests and summarizes the reports of the con- 
ferences and tabulates some of the more important re- 
sults. (3) It makes certain recommendations and 
enforces them by appropriate arguments. 

The work of the Committee in organizing the confer- 
ences and in digesting and organizing their views and re- 
commendations is worthy ofall praise. How fruitful its 
own positive recommendations will be, time onl¥ can 
tell. Their appearance has elicited a chorus of ap- 
plause, not unmixed, however, with notes of criticisin 
and dissent. 
to require the fullest examination will be particularized: 


Such of the Committee’s views as seem | 
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1. The Committee appears to have assumed that 
the choice of studies in secondary schools, and indeed 
in all general education, is measurably indifferent. 
Everything depends in its view upon the teacher, the 
method, and the time, and nothing upon the subject. 
The committee has accepted what Rein calls “‘ the fiction 
of formal discipline’’ in its most exaggerated form, 
Naturally, this assumption has called out strong pro- 
tests, President Baker, one of the Committee, leading 
the way. President Schurman and President DeGarmo 
have given expression to still stronger words of dissent. 
Certainly the Committee has reduced the theory of 
equal educational values to an absurdity. It is dis- 
couraging to find it lapsing into this bit of scholasti- 
cism, just as the educators of the country are beginning 
to emancipate themselves from the old dogma of a uni- 
versal or formal discipline. 

2. The Committee has elaborated four high school 
programmes. Whatever their merits, these will bear | 
much careful discussion in respect to the selection, the 
amount, and the arrangement of the several studies. 
We need not take these programmes too seriously; the 
Committee itself has not done so; still they are its most 
tangible recommendations, and many readers are likely 
to assume that they are the most valuable part of the 
report. Such questions as these present themselves at 
once, Shall seven or ten periods be given to history in 
the classical course; or shall we, as one critic has sug- 
gested, drop formal history altogether from this course, 
and teach Cesar, Cicero, and Vergil, Xenophon and 
Homer, so as to confer all the historical knowledge that 
the course calls for? Shall physics be put in the 
second high school year? No doubt it is desirable that 
the large number of youths, and particularly of boys, 
who leave school at the close of this year, should know 
something of physics; but if the subject is to be taught 
in that year can it be made to answer the just demands 
of admission to college? Shall four periods a week be 
given to leading subjects as a rule or shall the old 
practice of a period a day for such subjects be adhered 
to? In behalf of the new recommendation a diversi- 
fied programme may be pleaded; in behalf of the old 
rule, concentration of study. In the three non-classical 
courses, shall we distribute a total of 18 periods among 
8 different sciences, with a maximum of three periods 
a week fora year and a minimum of three periods a 
week for a half year; or shall the work be more con- 
centrated with suitable options? These are a few of 
the many questions of this sort that the four pro- 
grammes suggest. 

' 3. The total amount of work that the programmes 
call for is not their least questionable feature. This is 
20 periods of 45 minutes each a week. This assign- 
ment is accompanied by two qualifications, namely, 
that at least five of the 20 periods shall be given to un- 
prepared work, and that laboratory subjects should — 
have double periods whenever that prolongation is pos- 
sible. Possibly some teachers, as they glance over the 
studies, say of the classical course, will be unable to dis- 
cover where five periods of unprepared work can be 
advantageously given. Which of the subjects will bear 
it? Still further, the Committee leaves it to local 
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authorities to say whether music, drawing, and elocu- 
tion shall be taught in the secondary schools or not. 
Ethics, economics, metaphysics, and esthetics are to 
be treated incidentally in connection with reading and 
writing. It is, however, recommended that Saturday 
mornings shall be given up to laboratory work and to 
scientific excursions, which in general is a good rec- 
ommendation. : 

The question is whether the amount of work that 
these programmes call for can be obtained from the 
secondary schools of the country. It is well known 
that boys:in the secondary schools of Germany and 
France do quite as much work as is here called for. It 
is also well known that boys trained in the schools of 
those countries, at the age of eighteen, are two or three 
years ahead of our boys of the same age. It is often 
asked, Why are we behind the French and the Ger- 
mans in secondary education? It is often replied that 
this is due to the inferior organization of the instruc- 
tion in our schools from bottom to top, and to the in- 
feriority of the teaching body as compared with the 
teachers of the colleges, lycees and gymnasia of 
Europe. There can be no doubt that this answer goes 
a long distance towards accounting for the fact in ques- 
tion. But does it go the whole way? The question 
is whether such a regimen as that found in a German 
gymnasium can be generally established and maintained 
in our high schools and academies under existing social 
conditions. I must confess that I have serious doubts. Is 
not life here too intense, too nervous, and are not boys 
and girls introduced to these excitements at too early 
an age to permit their emulating in study the boys of 
France and Germany? Is not the standard of educa- 
tion among us too low, and are not our secondary 
school pupils too early touched by the intensely prac- 
tical spirit of American life? In respect to the amount 
of work that is prescribed, the Committee of Ten ap- 
pears to me to have taken council of hope rather than 
of experience. All in all, I incline to the opinion that 
the Committee has done its best work in organizing the 
conferences and in discussing their reports, and not in 
providing practical working programmes for the 
schools. Perhaps, however, its most valuable service 
will prove to be its lifting the whole subject of secon- 
dary education up into the clear light of public knowl- 
edge. But however we may answer these minor ques- 
tions, we cannot doubt that great good will flow from 
the discussion of secondary education that is now going 
on the country over, or refrain from thanking the 
gentlemen who have set it going. 


TEACHING LATIN. 


Summary of a paper read before the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, at its March meeting, by 
Professor Kelsey. 


Our secondary Latin teaching is in a state of unrest. 
The evidence of this is to be found in frequent discus- 
sions of methods of instruction, but more particularly 
in the readiness with which high school teachers adopt 
innovations and carry them to an extreme. The reason 
for this widespread feeling of insecurity is to be found, 
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not in the alleged progressiveness of American teachers 
so much as in lack of scholarly preparation for their 
work, and failure to improve themselves while teach- 
ing. The time has gone by when a student who has had 
only the Latin work required ordinarily in college 
courses for the degree of A. B., can be considered pre- 
pared to teach high school or preparatory Latin. 

The paper set forth at some length the require- 
ments exacted of classical teachers in Germany. Con- 
siderations were offered to show that American teachers 
who wish to fit themselves to teach Latin in the 
secondary schools should, in their preliminary studies, 
cover the ground indicated by the University courses 
in Latin, leading up to and including the Latin Teach- 
ers’ Seminary, together with a year of graduate work. 
In order to raise the standard of scholarship the hold- 
ing of a classical conference each year for the presenta- 
tion of papers involving original work was strongly 
recommended, as well as the founding of a classical 
quarterly journal devoted to the interests of Latin and 
Greek in the high school. 

Professor Kelsey’s paper (necessarily somewhat 
reduced in length) will appear in the June number of 
‘The Educational Review.’’ 


A LATIN AND GREEK CONFERENCE. 

At the meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
referred to above, a meeting of classical teach- 
ers was held to arrange for a Latin and Greek 
conference in the spring vacation of 1895, 
and to consider the advisability of founding a 
quarterly review devoted to the interests of 
Latin and Greek in. the secondary schools. The 
conference will probably last two days. To indi- 
cate the character of the programme, papers 
on the following subjects have already been 
promised : 

‘“‘The Uses of prin in Xenophon;”’ ‘‘The Cum- 
constructions in Ceesar’s Gallic War;’’ ‘‘The Sources 
of our Knowledge of the Pronunciation of Latin ;’’ ‘‘The 
Influence of Vergil on the Literature of the Middle 
Ages;’’ ‘The Latinity of the Vulgate as Illustrating 
the Colloquial Latin of the Time.’’ 

Other papers will be arranged for. To facilitate the 
work of the conference, the following committees have 
been appointed : 

1. Committee on Arrangements—Principal J. G. 
Pattengill, Ann Arbor High School; Superintendent 
Townsend, Marshall; Professor Kelsey. 

2. Committee on High School Classical Library— 
Superintendent W. H. Honey, Flint; Professor B. L. 
D’Ooge, State Normal School; Principal Sherman, Bay 
City High School; Principal Warriner, Battle Creek 
High School. 

3. Committee on Illustrative Material for Classical 
Teaching—Professor Kelsey; Professor Martin L. 
D’Ooge; Superintendent Thompson, Saginaw; Prin- 
cipal Garwood, Marshall High School; Miss Miner, 
Detroit High School. 
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4. Committee on Publication.—Professor Kelsey; 1. Ius Personarum. 
Professors A. H. Pattengill, Rolfe, and Drake; Princi- 
pal J. G. Pattengill, Ann Arbor High School; Principal 
Bliss, Detroit High School; Principal Hartwell, Kala- 
mazoo High School; Mr. J. H. Harris, Orchard Lake 
Military Academy; Mr. E. L. Miller, Englewood High 
School; Mr. E. C. Pierce, Saginaw High School. 


I. THE LAW OF STATUS. 


Persona: j 
A. Homo liber, civis, homo sui iuris: 
I. Iura: 1. Conubium. 2. Commercium. 
II. Diminutio capitis. 1. Maxima. 2. Media. 
3. Minima; familie (com)mutatio. 
III. Qualitates: 1. Dignitas. 2. Aetas, etc. 


THE LATIN TEXTS OF THE ROMAN LAW. IV. Status: 
1. Ingenuus. 


The course given this semester in ‘‘ The Latin Texts : : 

; : ; 2. Libertus (Libertas) : 
of the Roman Law’’ (Latin course 8a) is designed to ( 
acquaint the student with the Roman law, both as an 
historical development and as a scientific system. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the technical legal terms of 
the Latin. The following outline is made a basis of 
systematic study in the Institutes of Gaius and Justin- 
ian, with references on particular topics to the fragments Ste ts 

ie : (2) Postliminium. 
of the Twelve Tables, the Code of Theodosius, and the aes 
; pe (3) By positive law. 
Code, Pandects and Novellee of Justinian. The course . : 
: $ : (b) Status libertorum : 
will be offered next year also, three hours a week in the 


‘or 


a) Consecutio libertatis : 
(1) Manumissio: 
(a) vindicta (cf. adsertor libertatis). 
(b) censu, professio.. (c) testamento. 
(da) in eeelesiis. (e) inter amicos. 
(f) perepistulam. (g) conyvivii adhibitione. 


1 ie (1) Civis Romanus (cf. Tus Quiritium). 

ee ee (2) Latinus (cf. lus Latinum, Latinitas). 
INTRODUCTORY—LAW, RIGHTS. (3) Dediticius. 

Ius (cf. iurisprudentia, iustitia) : 


; ¢ E f : B. Universitas personarum. 
A. Considered in the ethical sense ius (law) is P 


I. Ius naturale vel Tus gentium. IL. Ius civile. C. Servus, homo alieni iuris; ancilla, serva; servus 
B. Divided with reference to its subject matter,  ~ ordinarius, servus vicarius ; [dominus]. 
I. Ius publicum: [D. Peregrinus.] 


1. Ius sacrum. 2. Ius non sacrum. 


Theetus privatum, Il. THE LAW OF FAMILY RELATIONS AND GUARDIANSHIP. 


1. Collectum est ex preceptis a) naturalibus. General terms: 
b) gentium. c) civilibus. Pater, mater, uxor; filius, filia, nepos, neptis, ete. 
2. Pertinet ad a) personas. b) res. c) actiones.| Paterfamilias, materfamilias, filiusfamilias, filia- 


familias. 
Patria. potestas; ius vite necisque; emancipatio, 


per ees et libram. 


C. Divided with reference to the form of its expression, 
J. lus scriptum: 
1. Lex: a) perfecta. b) imperfecta. 
a) rogatur vel fertur. b) abrogatur vel} A. Conubium: 


tollitur. c) derogatur. d) subrogatur, Nuptiz (iustee), matrimonium (legitimum) ; manus. 
e) obrogatur. Confarreatio, co-emptio, usus; sponsio, restipulatio, 
2. Plebiscita. deductio in domum. 
3. Senatus consulta. Diffarreatio, remancipatio, divortium, repudium, 
4. Principum placita, 7. e., constitutiones. a) per- incestus superveniens. 
sonales. b) generales. Dos (profecticia; adventicia, recepticia) : 
5. Magistratuum edicta, z. e., lus honorarium. 1. datur. 2. dicitur. 8. promittitur. 4. dotis ex- 
6. Responsa prudentium. actio. 
II. Ius non scriptum : Donatio propter (ante) nuptias, arrha sponsalicia. 
1. Mores maiorum. 2. Ius gentium not embodied Liberi legitimi, illegitimi; legitimatio per 
in edicta preetoris. 1. Oblationem curiz. 2. Subsequens matri- ° 


D. Divided on the basis of its logical treatment. monium. 3. Rescriptum principis. 


Individual rights involve three elements; B. Adoptio (nomen generale, cf. Dig. 1. 7. 1. 1): 
I. Legal capacity of the individual, 1. Adoptio (sensu stricto vel adoptio hominis alieni 
II. Legal control of the individual over the object, juris) magistratus auctoritate. 
III. Legal authority of the individual. 2. Adrogatio vel adoptio hominis sui iuris: 
To these correspond, a) Populi auctoritate. b) Lege curiata. c) Prin- 
1. Ius Personarum: cipis auctoritate vel ex rescripto principis. 
I. Law or Status. II. Fammy Reiations anp a) Adoptio plena. b) Adoptio minus plena. 
GUARDIANSHIP. é C. Tutela: 
2. lus Rerum: I. Ii qui in tutela sunt: Impuberes (pupilli, pu- 
II. Law oF Prorrerty. II. OBLigations. pill), feminee nubiles. : 


3. lus Actionum. Il. Tutores: 
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1. li qui tutores dari possunt: Cives Romani (cf. 
infra 2. d). / 
a) Legitimi agnati, patroni. 
b) Alterius generis tutores: 
(1) Optivi. (2) Fiduciarii. 
(4) Atiliani. (5) Dativi. 
2. Ii qui tutores dari non possunt: 
a) Peregrini. b) Servi. c) Impuberes. 
d) Milites. e) Feminze quedam. 
Ill. Legitima tutela: 
1. Agnatorum. 2. Patronum. 3. Parentum. 
TV. Quibus modis tutela finitur: 
1. Pubertate. 2. Adrogatione pupilli. 3. Depor- 
tatione. 4. Servitute. 5. Condicione existente. 
6. Morte pupillorum. 7. Tempore finito. 8. Capitis 
diminutione tutoris' vel pupillorum. 9. Removen- 
tur suspecti. 10. Excusatione iusta (cf. Just. 
Inst. I- xxv.) 


(3) Cessicii. 


D. Curatela, Curatio, Cura, Curatores: 
Ti qui in curatela sunt: a) Puberes masculi et 
feminee viripotentes usque ad XXV annum. 
b) Furiosi. c) Prodigi. d) Mente capti. e) Surdi. 
f) Muti. g) Qui morbo perpetuo laborant. 
h) Pupilli (interdum). 


2. Ius Rerum. 


I. THE LAW 
Commercium. 
A. Rerum divisiones : 
I. 1. Res diviniiuris: a) Res sacre. b) Res reli- 
giosee. 
II. (cf. Just. Inst. II. i. pr.) 
1. Res extra patrimonium nostrum. 
a) Res communes omnium. b) Res publics. 
c) Res universitatis. d) Res nullius. 
2. Resin patrimonio nostro, 7. e. Res singulorum. 
Ill. 1) Rescorporales. 2. Res incorporales. 
a) Servitutes. b) Usus- 
fructus. c) Hereditas. 
IV. 1) Res mobiles. 2. Res immobiles. 
a) Solum. b) Res soli. 


OF PROPERTY. 


B. Dominium: Ius utendi, ius fruendi, ius abutendi; 
' Quiritarium, bonitarium ; plenum, minus plenum; 
possessio, corpus, factum, anima. 
I. Acquisitio singularum rerum: 
1. Acquisitio ex iure gentium: 
a) Occupatio; res nullius, res derelictee; res in 
commercio. 
b) Accessio rei nullius vel rei alien: 
(1) Alluvio, ete. (2) Adiunctio (ineedificatio). 
(3) Commixtio vel confusio. 
c) Specificatio. 
d) Fructuum perceptio. 
e) Traditio longa manu vel brevi manu applied in 
(1) Venditio. (2) Donatio. (38) Dos. 
(4) Solutio. (5) Mutuum. (6) Permutatio. 
2. Acquisitio ex iure civili: 
a) Addictio (emptio sub corona, sectio bonorum). 
b) In iure cessio. c) Mancipatio. d) Usucapio 


1, Minima capitis diminutione tutoris legitima tantum tutela 
perit, Just. Inst. I. xxii. 
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(ususauctoritas; Lex XII. Tab.), prescriptio 

vel possessio longi temporis. e) Donatio. 

f) Lex: (1) Legatum (per damnationem, per 

vindicationem, sinendi modo, per precep- 

tionem). (2) Caduca. (3) Erepticia. 

g) Adiudicatio. h) Ius adcrescendi. 

II. Acquisitio (vel successio) per universitatem re- 
rum; hereditas, patrimonium: 
1. Ex testamento (testatio, contestatio) : 

a) Ii qui testamenti facionem habent: Patres 
familias, filii familias (limited capacity). 

b) Testamentum: (1) Per xs et libram (fami- 
lae emptor, mancipatio imaginaria, nuncu- 
patio). (2) Comitiis calatis. (3) In procinctu 
(castrense peculium.) : 

c) Heredum institutio: 

(1) Heres purus. (2) Heres sub conditione. 
(3) Heres necessarius. (4) Heres necessarius 
et suus. (5) Extraneus. 

d) Substitutio: (1) Vulgaris. (2) Pupillaris. 
(3) Quasi pupillaris vel exemplaris. 

e) Fideicommissa. 

f) Codicilla. 

2. Ab Intestato; sui heredes: 
~ a) Agnatorum; Gradus agnatorum. 

b) Ii qui in loco agnatorum sunt. 

c) Cognatorum. 

d) Libertorum. 


C. Iura in re (scilicet aliena) : 
I. Servitutes (in patiendo et in non faciendo) : 
1. Preediorum: 
a) Rusticorum: 
(1) Iter. (2) Actus. 
tus, etc. 
b) Urbanorum: 
(1) Altius tollendi et officiendiluminibus. (2) 
Non extollendi. (3) Stillicidium avertendi. 
(4) Stillicidium non avertendi. (5) Tigni 
immittendi, proiciendi, protegendi, etc. 
2. Personarum vel hominum. 
a) Ususfructus: (1) Fructus naturales. 
(2) Fructus civiles. 
b) Usus. c) Habitatio. 
II. Superficies. 
Ill. Emphyteusis. - 
IV. Pignus, hypotheca, fiducia (precarium), ius 
distrahendi, distractio. 
Il. THE LAW OF OBLIGATIONS. 


(3) Via. (4) Aqueeduc- 


Obligationes: a) Civiles. b) Pretoriane. 

Sources: A. (ef. Modestinus, Dig. 44.7. 52): 1. Res. 
2. Verba. 3. Consensus. 4. Jus bonora- 
rium. 5. Lex. 6. Necessitas. 7. Peccatum. 

B. (ef. Just. Inst. LE xiit..2) 3-1 Ex con= 
tractu. 2. Quasi ex contractu. 3. Ex 
maleficio. 4. Quasi ex Maleficio. 


A. Obligationes ex Contractu. 
I. Re: 1. Mutui datione (condictio indebiti). 
2. Commodato. 3. Deposito. 4. Pignore. 
II. Verbis. [ a) Interrogatio. b) Responsum]: 
1. Stipulatio: a) Pure data. b) In diem data. 
c) Sub condicione data. 
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Classes: a) Iudicalis. b) Preetoria (including a) In ius concepta. a) Peremptoriee. 
eedilicii). ¢) Conventionalis. d) Communis tam b) In factum concepta. b) Dilatoriee. | 
pretoria quam iudicalis. 3. Adiudicatio. 6. Preescriptiones pro reo. 

2. Sponsio. 8. Fideipromissio. 4. Fideiussio. B. Bone fidei; incertum ; arbitrie, iudicis arbitrive 

5. Mandatum qualificatum. 6) Constitutum de- postulatio. 
biti alieni. V. According to the Character of the Charge: 

III. Litteris. A. Ex contractu: 2. Exercitorie. 


IV. Consensu: 1. Emptio venditio. 2. Locatio 
conductio (operarum, operis, rerum); locator 
conductor. 

3. Societas: a);Omnium bonorum. c) Negotionis 
alicuius. b) Universorum quae ex quaestu 
veniunt. d) Res unius. 

4. Mandatum; mandator, dominus, mandatarius, 
procurator. 


B. Obligatio quasi ex contractu (Just. Inst. III. xxvii.) 


C. Obligatio ex maleficio vel delicto: 
1. Furto. 2. Rapina. 3. Damno. 4. Iniuria 


(contumelia, culpa, ariuia sensu stricto). 


D. Obligatio quasi ex delicto vel maleficio. 
Quibus modis obligatio tollitur: 
1..Ipso iure. 2. Ope exceptionis. 
1. Acceptilatio. 2. Novatio. 3. Voluntas contraria. 


3. lus Actionum. 

Actiones legis: 1) Sacramenti. 2) Per iudicis pos- 
tulationem. 3) Per condictionem. 4) Per manus 
iniectionem. 

Actor, reus, testis; preetor, iudex, arbiter, recupera- 
tores; adiudicatio, condemnatio, absolutio. 

Interdicta: a) Prohibitoria. b) Restitutoria. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIONS. 


I. According to the Nature of the Rights Involved: 
A. In rem; vindicationes. [ a) Confessoriee. 
b) Negatorie]: 
a) Formula petitoria. b) Actio per sponsionem. 
c) (Old) sacramentum. 
B. In personam: 
I. Condictiones; actiones stricti iuris: 
1. Certi. .2. Triticiarie. 3. Incerti. 
II. Arbitrize; iudicis arbitrive postulatio: 
1. Ex empto vendito. 2. Ex locato conducto. 
3. Negotiorum gestorum. 4. Mandati. 5. De- 
positi. 6. Fiduciz. 7. Pro socio. .8. Tutelee. 
9. Commodati. 
C. Mixte. 


II. According to their Sources: 
A. Civiles. B. Preetoriz vel honorarie. 


IIT, According to the Object of Prosecution: 
A. Persecutorie (prosecutorize), preeiudicales. 
B. Poenales: 
1. In Simplum concepte. 
2. ‘ Duplum A 
3. “ Triplum es 
4. ‘© Quadruplum ‘ 


IV. Acedrding to the Power of the Judge: 
A. Actiones stricti iuris in iure et iudicio; certum; 
conducted by formula: 
1. Demonstratio. 
2. Intentio. . 


4, Condemnatio. 
5. Exceptiones. 


1. Quod iussu. 
3. Institorie. 
B. Ex delicto, noxalis. ; 
VI. According to the Limits of time within which an 
action must be brought: 
A. Perpetuze. B. Temporales. 
C. L. MEApER. 


o-——_—_—— 


AND LABORATORY. 


LIBRARY 


THE SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 


Reports of the laboratory work of the graduates 
of ’93 have now been published, and are to be 
found, for the most part, in the Annuals of the 
“‘ American Pharmaceutical Association’? (Vol. 41), 
and the ‘‘ Michigan State Pharmaceutical Association ’’ 
(Vol. 11). A number have first appeared in ‘‘The 
Pharmaceutical Era,’’ Vol. 10. Several reports have 
been held for further work. The communications that - 
have appeared, from graduates in pharmacy of the 
class of 798, are in contents as follows. The Pro- 
ceedings of each of the societies above named are 
here designated respectively. as ‘‘Am.’’ and ‘‘ Mich.,’’ ’ 
and these, as well as volume 10 of the ‘‘ EKra,’’ above 
quoted, are for the year 1893: ‘‘The Manufacture of 
Glycocoll,’’ by L.«N. Benton, ‘‘ Bra,’ p.- 53.55 4ine 
Manufacture of Acetamide,’’ by S. Coleman, ‘‘ Mich.,”’ 
p. 24. ‘* Valuation of Chloral Hydrate of the Mar- 
ket,”’ by F. Faber, ‘‘ Era,’’ p.56. ‘‘Scale Phosphate 
of Iron and its incompatibility with Quinine,’’ by J. D. 
Fromm, ‘‘Am.,”’ p. 215. ‘*‘ Spices and their Adulter- 
ants,’’? microscopical studies with cuts, by L. D. Haven- 
hill, ‘‘ Mich.,’’? p. 22. ‘‘Gelsemium, a full analysis,’ 
by C. O. Hill, ‘‘Am.,”’ p.177. ‘‘ Certain Volatile Oils, 
a study of their yield in distillation and purification,”’ 
by C. E. Jackson and G. A. Morris, ‘‘ Mich.,”’ p. 39. 
‘‘Assay of the Tincture of Iodine of the Market,’’ by F. 
H. Nickerson, ‘‘ Mich.,’”’ p. 26. ‘‘Assay of Emulsions of 
Cod Liver Oil,’ by W. B. Newton, ‘ Mich.,’’ p. 32. 
‘“Tsolation of the Tannins of Tea and Coffee,’’ by W. 
Scherer, ‘‘ Mich.,’’ p. 37. ‘‘A Bibliography of Coniine 
and Piperidine,’’ C. E. Smith,’? in manuscript for 
library use. ‘‘Colocynth and its Adulterations,’’ by G. 
Wagner, ‘“‘Am.,’’ p.179. ‘‘Conimon Incompatibilities,”’ 
by 8S. G. Wertz, *‘ Mich.,”’ p..27. 

Pharmaceutical Education, in relation to State 
examinations and the general condition of pharmacy, 
was a subject for discussion in the international assem- 
blies of pharmacists, in Chicago, last August. The dis- 
cussion has been continued with vigor in the periodicals, 
notably by teachers in those schools of pharmacy which 
are departments of universities. From time to time in 
the discussion the influence of this School of Pharmacy 
has been cited, touching the introduction of adequate 
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laboratory methods, with entire college years and a 
good high school preparation, among the colleges of 
pharmacy of the United States. The question of grant- 
ing college diplomas in part for apprenticeship has been 
open, but has received very much less attention than 
formerly. The friends of this School acknowledge 
the unqualified respect it has received from all those 
who have engaged in the discussion, and the distinct 
honor accorded to it in this country, as the first 
and strongest in the advance due to the establish- 
ment of schools of pharmacy in universities. Per- 
sons- engaged in this school have not taken part 
in the discussion, though our . graduates teaching 
in other schools have contributed something to 
it. The most active participant has been the Dean of 
the School of Pharmacy of Northwestern University, 
well known as a pharmaceutical author, one who began 
pharmacy under European methods. The interest of 
the subject has been enhanced by the helpful participa- 
tion of eminent English representatives in the Chicago 
meetings, and especially by the able publication these 
representatives have made in London upon their obser- 
vations of the institutions of pharmacy in this country. 
Any localrivalry which may have been thought to incite 
portions of this discussion is quite aside from its main 
concern, which is catholic in spirit, direct in purpose, 
and cannot fail of being helpful to good education. In 
this view of the result an index of the chief articles 
published, as above stated, is here given: 

Fred B. Powers, Ph. D.: ‘‘ The Mission of Phar- 
maceutical Schools,’’ an abstract of an address before 
the graduating class of the University of Wisconsin, 
June 19, 1893, ‘‘ Pharmaceutische Rundschau,’’ New 
York, 11, 258, (Nov.). N. H. Martin, President British 
Pharmaceutical Conference, ‘‘The Pharmaceutical 
Meetings in Chicago in 1893, with some notes on Ameri- 
can Pharmacy,’ read before Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain, London, Dec. 18, 1893, ‘‘ Phar. Jour. 
Trans.”’ [3] 538, 481. Remarks by Mr. M. Carteigh, Pres- 
ident of the Society, and Mr. Martindale, the previous 
president of the Conference, both delegates with Mr. 
Martin to this country, in the general discussion follow- 
ing the address of the latter, Zbid. page 492. Remarks 
by Mr. Carteigh, in the Chicago meeting, upon State 
examinations in pharmacy, ‘‘ Minutes of Forty-first 
Annual Meeting, Am. Phar. Assoc.”’ (Vol. 41 of Proceed- 
ings), p. 252, Remarks of Mr. A. E. Ebert, and others, 
upon college requirements of apprenticeship, Jbid., p. 
278. Oscar Oldberg, Dean School of Pharmacy North- 
western University: ‘‘Compulsory Pharmaceutical 
Education in America,’”’ ‘‘ The Apothecary,’’ Chicago, 
3, 2, Sept., 1893; ‘‘ Phar. Jour. Trans.,’’ London, [3] 53, 
501, 509, Dec. 28, 1893. ‘‘ Let us Reason Together,’’ 
‘American Druggist,’’?’ New York, 23, 349, Dec. 28, 
1893. E. A. Ruddimann, Prof. Phar., Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, ‘‘ Requirements for Graduation in Pharmacy,”’ 
‘Phar. Era.’’ Detroit, November, 1893. ‘‘Era’’ edi_ 
torial on Mr. Martin’s address, Ibid., p. 52, Jan. 15, 
1894. Fr. Hoffmann, Ph. D., editorials upon education 
in pharmacy, ‘‘ Phar. Rundschau,’’ Vol. 11, 183. ‘‘ Ein 
englisches Urtheil itiber die pharmaceutischen Zustande 
in den Vereinigten Staaten,’’ Ibid., 12, 25, Feb., 1894. 


The Chemical Museum has received several addi- 
tions from the World’s Fair. The collection of two 
hundred organic chemicals, known as Dr. Witte’s col- 
lection for colleges, has been purchased from its German 
exhibitors and forwarded to the University. This 
collection has been especially desired for the museum, 
but there had been no expectation of obtaining it, until 
a letter was received from Mr. Giles Lewis, a generous 
alumnus of the University, stating that he had already 
arranged for its purchase as a gift to this museum.—The 
United Alkali Company, of Great Britain, have given a 
quite varied collection, illustrating the alkali manufac- 
tures of England and Scotland.—The Wood Distillers, 
of this State, have sent here the exhibit of wood distil- 
lation products that was shown in the Forestry Build- 
ing.—A collection of paints and painters’ colors, with 
related materials, in all about one hundred articles, has 
been given by an eastern manufacturer. 


TRIMETHYLXANTHIN AND SOME OF ITS 
DERIVATIVES. 


Abstract of a thesis presented for the doctor’s 
degree by M. Gomberg, B. S. and M.S., of the 
University of Michigan. The investigation upon 
which this thesis is based is a continuation of 
one previously reported. “(Amer. Chem. Jour.,” 
XIV, 611.) 


Further attempts have been made to prepare an 
iodoecaffeine by treating the corresponding chlorine and 
bromine derivatives with iodides of light metals. All 
results proved negative, even when aluminium iodide 
was employed. Incidentally a series of polyiodides of 
caffeine was prepared, similar to the analogous deriva- 
tives of the alkaloids of the pyridine type. The action 
of zine ethyl has been studied further. It was estab- 
lished that neither of the two halogencaffeines exchange 
their halogen for the alkyl when boiled for a long time 
with zine ethyl in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
This is a surprising result, considering the readiness 
with which this reaction usually takes place. The ac- 
tion of cyanides upon halogencaffeines was next studied. 
It had been previously reported that the product result- 
ing from potassium cyanide and chlorocaffeine is, con- 
trary to expectation, not cyanocaffeine. EK. Fisher states 
that prolonged heating of bromocaffeine with potassium 
cyanide in alcohol results in formation of amidocaffeine. 
It has been established, however, in connection with 
this work, that this product is identical with that which 
is formed when chlorocaffeine is employed; it is not 
amidocaffeine. Moreover, the nature of the cyanide 
has no influence upon the character of the resulting 
body. Cyanides of potassium, of mercury, the double 
cyanides of potassium and mercury, at different temper- 
atures and pressures,—give the same result, whenever 
there is any action at all. The formula assigned to this 
compound was that of an acid-amide of caffeine, C,H - 
(CONH,)N,O,. It has been based primarily upon the 
results of elementary analysis, and secondly, upon the 
probability of the reaction. Abundant evidence is now 
presented to show the correctness of this proposed 
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formula. The proofs are: (1) further saponification of the 
acid-amide to a carboxy-caffeine, Cs;H)(COOH)N,O, ; 
(2) estimation of the carbon dioxide produced when the 
amide or the acid is heated with sulphuric acid ; and (3) 
dehydration of the acid-amide back to cyanocaffeine by 
means of phosphorus pentoxide. 

1. Among the means which have been employed 
to saponify the caffeincarboxylamide, the following may 
be mentioned: heating with alcoholic potassium and 
sodium hydroxides, with concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
with gaseous hydrochloric acid in absolute alcohol, with 
dilute and concentrated sulphuric acid,—but in each 
instance without success. Whenever any change took 
place at all, the principal products were caffeine and 
carbon dioxide. The same results are reached by heat- 
ing the acid-amide with water alone to 200° C in sealed 
tubes. But when the amide is heated, for a short time 
~ only, with 50 per cent. sulphuric acid, and to the solu- 
tion cold water is rapidly added, there comes down a 
precipitate consisting of some of the unchanged amide, 
of caffeine, and of a third body, which is decidedly acid 
in reaction, is unstable, and readily decomposes with 
liberation of carbon dioxide. This body has been finally 
isolated and proven by elementary analysis to be caf- 
feincarboxylic acid, CsH»(COOH)N,O,. Among the 
many methods tried for the preparation of this acid the 
following was found to give the best results: trioxide of 
nitrogen is passed into a cooled solution of the amide in 
sulphuric acid (1:1) till a few drops of the latter give on 
the addition of water only within a minute or two an 
entirely crystalline precipitate. The caffeincarboxylic 
acid crystallizes in silky needle-like crystals, and melts 
at 225°-226° C (with decomposition ?). Unstable in it- 
self it forms pretty stable salts.and esters. The follow- 
ing have been prepared so far: sodium caffeincarboxyl- 
ate, a basic iron salt, silver caffeincarboxylate, and the 
ethyl ester. The ester is quite stable, insoluble in cold 
water, and slightly soluble in hot water with decompo- 
sition into caffeine, carbon dioxide, and alcohol. 

2. When the amide is heated with sulphuric acid 
it breaks up with liberation of a gas. The gas was 
proven to be carbon dioxide. The acid-amide furnishes 
18.49 per cent. of carbon dioxide by weight, the theoret- 
ical quantity being 18.56 per cent. The caffeincarb- 
oxylic acid subjected to the same treatment gives 17.90 
per cent., the theoretical quantity again being 18.56 per 


cent. 
3. When the compound resulting from the action 


of potassium cyanide upon chlorocaffeine is heated for 
some time with phosphorus pentéxide, a complex dark 
mixture is formed, which on repeated purification fur- 
nishes a distinct new body. This is shown to be eya- 
nocaffeine, which could only result if the formula as- 
signed to the acid-amide be correct. 

So then, in the beginning of the research, the for- 
mation of cyanocaffeine, undertaken as a means of 
making carboxycaffeine by hydrolysis, failed because of 
premature occurrence of hydrolysis to the extent of the 
acid-amide. And at last, by anhydrolysis of the latter, 


the cyanocaffeine is itself obtained, serving only as an 
added proof of the existence of the body which it was 


expected to precede in preparatian, the caffeincarboxylic | 2° other means. 


acid. 
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THE STEARNS’S COLLECTION OF FISHES. — 


The University owes to the generosity of Mr. Fred- 
erick Stearns, of Detroit, the gift of a valuable collec- 
tion of Sandwich Islands and Japanese fishes. These 
fishes were collected at Honolulu and in various parts 
of Japan, in 1892, and were placed in alcohol in metal 
cans. They have reached the University Museum in 
the original packages. The collection consists of at 
least 400 specimens, representing nearly as ifany spe- 
cies. They belong to all the great groups of fish repre- 
sented in those waters. Many of them are unusual or | 
grotesque in form, quite different from anything that 
we are accustomed to see, and most of them are most 
brilliantly colored. The combinations of colors and the 
patterns are often unusual, though always pleasing, 
and afford a suggestive study for the naturalist and the 
artist. 

The Regents have made provision for the exhibi- 
tion of the fishes in special cases in the museum. Such 
specimens are usually exhibited in cylindrical glass 
jars, but when seen through the curved sides of the jars” 
they appear much distorted. The jars are further un- 
satisfactory for the reason that it is impossible to make 
them of perfectly clear glass, free from waviness or 
other imperfection. It is therefore proposed to exhibit 
the Stearns’s collection in rectangular jars. The sides 
of these jars are plane, and one of them is polished like 
plate glass. The fishes will be attached in natural po- 
sitions to opaque back-grounds of suitably colored glass 
and immersed in the jars of alcohol. Such back- 
grounds will be selected as are best adapted to the in- 
dividual specimens, and they will be so arranged as to 
cut off reflections and cross lights. Since the plane and 
polished surface of the glass produces no distortion, 
they will be seen as though in their native element. 
It is well known that the colors of animals preserved in 
aleohol gradually fade. There is no other fluid that 
can be depended upon to preserve colors, although 
two are now being tested for this purpose. To over- 
come this difficulty, one may remove the skin of the 
fish, dry it, and paintit. A better method is to makea 
mould of the fish in plaster, and from this mould to 
make a cast of a composition resembling rubber. This 
cast may then be painted in natural colors. 

Mr. Stearns has preserved a record of the colors of 
his fishes in a manner much more satisfactory than 
either of these. He engaged a Japanese artist, Mr. 
Okuba, who made water colors of the living fishes, 
which were kept in aquaria. The Japanese excel in 
this work, and the paintings of Mr. Okuba are works of 
art. They reproduce faithfully not only the form and 
color of the fish, but their natural attitude, lustre, and 
transparency. These paintings, about 400, have been 
presented to the University by Mr. Stearns. When the 
paintings and fishes are properly displayed, they will 
form a unique exhibit, probably not equalled elsewhere 
in the world. All the structural details are to be seen 
in the alcoholic specimens, while the paintings preserve 
the appearance of the living fish, so that the two taken 
together give a conception of the fish that is possible b 


It is to be hoped that some one will see fit to do for 
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the fishes of Michigan what Mr. Stearns has done for 
those of Japan. 


THE BOTANICAL LABORATORY. 


By the purchase last summer; of,,.cases and cards 
from the Library Bureau, a beginning was made in the 
work of securing a card catalogue of periodical litera- 
ture and of herbarium material. All the time that Miss 
Merrow could spare for the purpose has been given to 
carrying on this work, and though but a comparatively 
small part of the whole has been completed, it is al- 
ready apparent that the card catalogue will save much 
time to students and instructors. The herbarium 
has: lately receiyed the 30th century of Ellis and Ever- 
hart’s ‘‘ North American Fungi, ’’ Calkins’s ‘‘ Lichens 
and Briosi’’ and Cavara’s ‘‘ I Funghi Parassiti.’’ The last 
named work is especially valuable, since it contains in 
its 7 volumes not only exsiccata, but also descriptions 
and engravings of each species. There have also been 
recently added to the herbarium over 400 species of 
Fungi from the vicinity of Ann Arbor, collected and 
catalogued by Mr. Johnson. 

For several years there was stored in boxes in the 
attic a fine collection of Carices, awaiting identifica- 
tion by a specialist. Last February Mr. C. F. 
Wheeler, of the Michigan Agricultural College, an 
authority on this difficult group of plants, performed 
gratuitously this work of identification, spending a 
week in the herbarium, so that the carices are now on 
the shelves and in use. The various additions of plant 
material necessitated more shelf-room, and accordingly 
two new cases, with a total capacity of 120 compart- 
ments, were placed in the herbarium in March last. 

To afford better facilities for biological instruction 
and study, several pieces of apparatus have been lately 
secured. Among the most important of these are 
steam and dry air sterilizers, a horizontal microscope 
after Pfeffer, a registering apparatus after Baranetzky 
improved, an auxonometer, and an electric clock for 
marking time intervals. By the use of the sterilizers 
and other apparatus a course, not before attempted, in 
the biology of Fungi studied by means of pure cultures 
is now being given with marked success. 

The number of students doing research work in the 
laboratory suffered a loss last January when Mr. Gil- 
bert Hicks went to Washington to take a government 
position in the Division of Botany, and Miss Ida 
Clendenin went as assistant in botany in the University 
of Louisiana. Both of these were members of the 
Graduate School. 

Some pieces of original research work have been 
completed. Mr. L. N. Johnson published, in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Botanical Gazette, ‘‘ Notes on Some 
Species of Micrasterias.’’ The paper gives the results 
of observations made through the past year, em- 
bracing some morphological features, hitherto un- 
noticed, on micrasterias foliacea Bailey. This is a rare 
species, discovered many years ago, and reported only 
once since then in thiscountry. It was found last sum- 
mer by Mr. Johnson, on Long Island. The paper also 
proves that micrasterias furcata ag., with the varie- 


ties simplex Wolle and decurta Turn, and M. pseudo- 
furcata Wolle are all forms of the one species—M. fur- 
cata ag. This is an important conclusion, since it ad- 
duces additional evidence of the great individual varia- 
tion possible within a species. 

Mr. A. J. Pieters will, in a week or two, publish as 
a bulletin of the Michigan Fish Commission, his report 
on the flora of Lake St. Clair. Aside from the identi- 
fication of species Mr. Pieters discusses his results in 
their scientific bearing on the distribution of forms as 
influenced by depth and substratum. In the April and 
May numbers of the Botanical Guzette, Assistant 
Professor Newcombe will have an article on the ‘‘ Influ- 
ence of Mechanical Resistance on the Development and 
Life-period of Cells.’’ The summary at the close of the 
paper contains the statement of seven conclusions 
based on the preceding experiments, too much in de- 
tail, however, to be repeated here. It is sufficient to 
say that the paper shows a remarkable power of regu- 
lation on the part of plants when they are subjected to 
unusual external stress. 

BeBe SRE ant 


BULLETIN OF THE ELECTRO-THERAPEUTICAL 
LABORATORY. 


The first issue of the publication bearing the above 
title states that the Electro-Therapeutical Laboratory 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been in existence thirteen 
years, the idea having originated with Professor J. W. 
Langley, now of the Case School of Applied Sciences, 
Cleveland, O. Since that time chairs of Electro-Thera- 
peutics have been established in many other medical 
colleges in the United States, but the opportunity is not 
afforded to students elsewhere to become personally 
familiar with the appliances used in Electro-Therapeu- 
tics by constructing them out of raw material, studying 
their modes of generating, modifying, and controlling 
electricity, and observing the physiological and thera- 
peutical effects that they produce. The chief purposes 
of the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ are thus set forth: ‘‘To advocate 
better methods of instruction for medical students in 
electro-therapeutics ; to publish explanations and tests 
of efficiency of electro-therapeutic apparatus; to pub- 
lish the results of experiments, physical, physiological, 
and therapeutical, made with the view of advancing the 
science of electro-therapeutics ; to explain the nature of 
electric action derived from different sources, as pri- 
mary batteries, secondary batteries, induction coils, 
dynamics, static machines, etc., and to indicate the 
physiological action of each and the therapeutical work 
to which it is best adapted; to answer the queries, to 
a limited extent, of those members of the profession 
seeking special information.’’ The conductor of the 
Bulletin” is Dr. W. J. Herdman, who is also chief of 
the laboratory, and the publisher the Register Com- 
pany of this city. 


ee | VRS ee Se 
THE PROBLEM OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEASURE- 
MENT. 


Abstract of a paper read before the American 
Association of Psychology, December 27, 1893, 
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by George H. Mead, A. B., Assistant-Professor 
in Philosophy. 


Measurement is the breaking up of a quantum of 
energy into equal units. In undeveloped consciousness 
we have an original plenum without parts.. These are 
introduced by those processes, generally rythmical 
and bilateral, by. which the important contacts of touch 
are mediated through the eye and ear, which on the 
biological side are the expression of the means of carry- 
ing out the general life process—involving the attaining 
of food, the avoiding of danger, and the process of repro- 
duction. 

Measurements become possible when these ryth- 
mical bilateral processes can be brought into conscious. 
ness in tension—e. g., in estimating a distance. The 
number of the rythmical processes required to attain 
the object constitutes its temporal character, the 
sum of them its spatial character, the one being 
expressed in terms of the other. The finer exact 
measurements of the mathematical sciences are func- 
tions of the coarser measurements which the eye can 
directly effect. The postulate of such finer measure- 
ments is a continuum capable of infinite extension and 
infinite division. The psychological expression of such 
acontinuum is the mediating activity abstracted from 
the stimulus. 

Coming back to the problem of psychophysical 
measurement, the quantum measured is, as in the per- 
sonal equation of the astronomer, a personal error. The 
least perceptible difference in weight is evidently that 
limit within which our judgment is unable to detect a 
difference, and if we depend upon these judgments for 
our estimate of relative weights it would be an error 
that the physicist would have to consider. To deter- 
mine whether this element—the personal error—is a 
psychical or a physical one we must determine where 
the line is to be drawn between them in consciousness. 
The most important division that we find there is 
between the world as composed of means and of ends. 
Our objects are teleological, i. e., means to possible ends. 
Biologically these means are sensations that act as 
stimuli to bring us to certain important tactile contacts, 
or to enable us to avoid deleterious ones. This, as has 
been shown, is the province of measurement. By 
rythmical, generally bilateral, movements, we break up 
the continua into equalisable units. We find now that 
this process of gaining tactile contacts corresponds tothe 
objective spatial world—a world of teleological objects 
—that to the world of thought—the so-called psychical 
world—corresponds to the ends or purposes in conscious- 
ness. Measurement can belong, therefore, only to that 
which is objective and spatial, and the psychophysical 
quanta must stand for the physiological elements of 
our reactions, expressed as personal equations. 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETIES. 


——. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
The following is an abstract of a paper upon 
“Schiller’s Aesthetics” read before the Society, 
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March 1, 1894, by Max Winkler, Ph. D., In- - 
structor in German, University of Michigan. 


Both the creative and the philosophical faculties 
are strongly rooted in Schiller’s nature. After the 
period of his stormy youthful dramas, when the poet 
feels partly relieved from pressing poverty by the noble 
friendship and generosity of Korner, the reflective side 
of hig nature asserts itself: He studies Goethe, finds 
his art quite different from his own, is dissatisfied with 
his own former poetic creations, and feels himself con- 
strained to examine philosophically the foundations 
and the presuppositions of all art, in hopes of finding 
some great general principles to. guide him in his fu- 
ture work. His aesthetic studies he therefore regards 
primarily as a means for deepening and strengthening 
his poetic insight. In 1790 he reads Kant’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Judgment, ’’ and henceforth his philosophical and aes- 
thetic ideas are largely determined by Kant’s thoughts. 
His essays on aesthetic subjects keep pace with his 
studies, so that we can trace quite clearly a steady 
change in his thoughts from 1790 to 1795. Owing to this 
change, the various aesthetic essays written during this 
period show a decided discrepancy of thought. In all 
cases where a disagreement of thought on some aes- 
thetic ideas occurs, the later views, as containing 
Schiller’s maturer thoughts, are to be preferred. If 
this be done throughout, it will be seen that Schiller 
had a tolerably consistent aesthetic system in view. 

He undoubtedly began his aesthetic studies with 
the then generally prevalent idea that some objective 
standard of beauty could be reached. His views pre- 
vious to his acquaintance with Kant clearly prove this, 
and this thought does not leave him during the first 
period of his Kantian studies. Gradually, however, he 
feels himself compelled to abandon his old attitude, and’ 
accepts Kant’s principle of the subjectivity of aesthetics 
as the basis of his system. The main stress of his aes- 
thetic investigations is now laid upon the necessity of 
examining the conditions of the mind of man required for 
passing judgment upon things beautiful. The beautiful 
is no longer to him something objectively fixed, but 
merely a mental state, which, if once attained, will 
enable us to regard the world aesthetically. What is 
then this mental state which Schiller calls beautiful? 
The average man experiences a strange dualism. -It is 
namely composed of two fundamental and, at first, con- 
flicting elements—the rational and the sensuous. Man 
is in the first instance a rational being—a person, an 
Ego—a unity that persists, that is unchangeable. But, 
as a sensuous being, as an individual, he is in process 
of constant change—a part of the ceaseless variations 
of the world. This dualism of Schiller corresponds to 
Kant’s dualism of the noumenon and the phenomenon. 
These two fundamental elements of our nature have 
two distinct imperatives. The rational element com-~ 
mands: ‘‘ Mould matter, create, reduce the manifold- 
ness of every outward appearance to form.’’ The sensu- 
ous element with equal force dictates: ‘‘ Realize the 
form, turn everything which is mere form to material 
things.’”’ Both these impulses belong to our nature and 
clamor for obedience. We cannot obey one and disre- 
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gard the other without doing violence to ourselves, 
without killing an essential part of our nature. The 
rational element within us; Schiller calls ‘‘ Formtrieb, ”’ 
the sensuous, ‘‘Sachtrieb.’? The ‘‘ Formtrieb”’ thinks 
and wills, the ‘‘Sachtrieb’’ receives and feels. The 
‘** Formtrieb ”’ therefore includes within itself the under- 
standing and the will. The latter gives us laws accord- 
ing to which things happen or should happen, and laws 
are, in the last instance, the unity or the form in the 
variety of things. The sensuous element, the ‘‘ Sach- 
trieb,’’ receives impressions which, if taken alone, 
would give us formless matter. 


Since man naturally strives to fulfill the laws of his 
whole being both the ‘‘ Formtrieb’’ and the ‘ Sach- 


trieb’’ have to be satisfied. This is only possible if 
both mutually limit each other and are harmoniously 
united into a third law—-which Schiller calls the ‘‘ Spiel- 
trieb.’? This state of mind, which is a reconciliation 
between the ‘“‘ Formtrieb”’ and the ‘‘ Sachtrieb, ’’ is one 
of freedom. When the ‘‘ Formtrieb”’ or the ‘‘Sach- 
trieb’’ holds sway over us we are essentially unfree. 
We are then either controlling or controlled by a world 
of objects. In either case the spirit suffers. The 
*‘Spieltrieb’’ frees us. It is a state of mind which 
is able to grant to an object its full freedom to represent 
itself. It is a mental condition which is neither purely 
rational nor purely sensuous, but rather a thorough 
harmony of both. This mental condition Schiller calls 
aesthetic. If the object of the ‘‘ Sachtrieb ’’ is matter or 
life in the fullest meaning of the term, and if the object 
of the ‘‘ Formtrieb’’ is form, the ‘‘ Spieltrieb,’? which 
unites the ‘‘ Sachtrieb’’ and the ‘‘Formtrieb,’’? must 
have as its object the living form which, according to 
Schiller, is the most general meaning of the term ‘‘ beau- 
tiful.”’ In other words the ‘‘ beautiful’? means the 
free, playful contemplation of living form. 


If the man in whom this highest idea of the beau- 
tiful is realized, in whom, in other words, the ‘‘ Sach- 
trieb”’ prevails, has an imitative faculty in some direc- 
tion, if he can in some way objectify what he feels and 
is, then a work of artis the product. For man inter- 
prets nature in terms of himself. By means of his im- 
agination, he humanizes nature for bimself and imparts 
to it a predicate which, strictly speaking, can only be 
applied to himself. If man has reduced himself to a 
state of unity and freedom, he imparts unity and free- 
dom to nature. His reason tells him that nature is con- 
trolled by definite laws and hence is unfree—but through 
his aesthetic education he is able to regard it as free in 
appearance. This freedom in appearance the artist will 

try to embody in his creative works. They will all 
have the appearance of determining themselves—of 
being free. This principle of self-determination of 
works of art is Schiller’s fundamental thought. Such 
works of art are only made possible through the indi- 
vidual aesthetic education of the artist. He must first 
of all free himself before he will be able to contem- 
plate the world as free, and the power of contemplating 
the world in such a way is most essential both for aes- 
thetic enjoyment and for creating true works of art. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The society has held four meetings this year. 
Thursday evening, Jan. 18th, Prof. Kelsey pre- 
sented a paper on “A Recently Excavated Pom- 
pelian House,” illustrated by a score of stereop- 
ticon views. 

The house discussed is a large one excavated 
in 1892-3 (Reg, V., Tus. II.). The gist of the 
paper consisted in the testing of the measure- 
ments of the house, (the main part of which is 
older than the Roman domination at Pompeii), 
by the canons of Vitruvius for the Roman house. 

At the meeting held Feb. 1, Prof. Thomas 
read a paper on “Ibsen’s Catiline in Relation to 
its Latin Sources.” 


The paper first gave a short account of the genesis 
of the play and then a somewhat detailed analysis of 
the action. It was characterized as a tragedy of political 
idealism, and the object of the paper was to discover 
how Ibsen came to evolve such a work from his reading 
of Cicero and Sallust. The solution was found in the 
contemptuous attitude of Ibsen toward his ‘ society ’ of 
Grimstad in 1849-50. It was pointed out that the youth- 
ful radicalism of the modern poet, when it finds the 
world all out of joint, is very apt to fall in love with 
revolution per se and to idealize any one who goes in on 
alarge scale to upset the existing order. An enemy 
of the existing order becomes an enemy of that which 
is bad. Thus Catiline appeared to the young Ibsen as 
a misunderstood patriot who was really anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of Rome, while the voluble Cicero 
struck him as a hypocritical moralist—a mere attorney 
of the comfortable majority. After arguing briefly that 
this view of Catiline and Cicero, in spite of Ibsen’s 
Preface of 1875, can be reached only by an utterly un- 
justifiable perversion of history, the paper took up the 
evolution of the principal characters. The two women, 
Aurelia and Furia, were shown to rest upon hints from 
Sallus, but to be essentially nothing more than schem- 
atic embodiments of two sides of Catiline’s own nature. 


Thursday, Feb. 22, Mr. De Cou presented a 
paper on “The Lyric-erotic Elegies of Callim- 
achus.” 


The reader of the paper endeavored to show that 
Schneider’s proposition, that all the elegies of Calli- 
machus, except a few occasional pieces, were included 
in the Aizva, has not been rendered less probable by the 
assaults of Otto and Lange, in their dissertations De 
Fabulis Propertianis and De Callimachi Aetiis. After a 
brief statement of the history of the question, the argu- 
ments brought forward in these essays were examined 
in detail. First, it was shown that, of a number of 
passages from the Roman poets, which have been held 
to indicate the existence of a collection of lyric-erotic 
elegies by Callimachus, the greater part refer to the 
Aitia, while a few may, with Rauch, be regarded as re- 
ferring to the epigrams of that poet. The discussion 
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then turned upon the so-called ‘‘ echoes ’’ of Propertius 
and other contemporary Roman poets, which are found 
in the Greek Anthology. The reader held that in the 
case of most of these echoes, there is no evidence that 
the epigramsin which they occur go back to Callimachus 
as a common source. In the case of those epigrams 
which contain resemblances to the elegy on the death 
of Paetus (Propertius III, 7), Callimachean origin was 
held to be lessimprobable. An attempt was made, how- 
ever, to show that those parts of this elegy which may 
possibly be regarded as not original with Propertius, 
probably have as their source a shipwreck epigram of 
ordinary length. Finally, in answer to Otto’s argument 
that the mention of Callimachus along with Philetas in 
several passages of Propertius, Ovid, etc., shows that 
Callimachus must have written lyric-erotic elegies similar 
to those of Philetas (whose work Otto assumes to have 
been quite like that of his Roman imitators), the 
reader urged (qa) that, however superior the technique 
of Philetas may have been, we have no evidence that 
his literary method marked a departure from that of 
the Lyde of Antimachus, which, as is well known, 
served as a model for the treatment of such themes 
throughout the Alexandrine period, and (6) that the 
assumption that the elegies of Philetas were lyric-erotic, 
as were those, of the Roman elegiac poets, is hardly 
justifiable in view of the. fact that the poets who 
toward the end of the Republic were most zealous stu- 
dents of Alexandrine poetry preferred lyric measures 
and the epigram for the expression of love and hate. 
Indeed we have no certain evidence that any of the 
Alexandrine poets wrote lyric-erotic elegies,or developed 
the erotic elegy with reference to the lyrical element. 


At a meeting held March 22, Prof. M. L. 
D’Ooge gave a report of the recent presentation 
of the Antigone at Toronto University. . 


A paper was read by Dr. Leser, on the ety- 
‘mology of French géne. 


The object of the paper was to show that the deriva- 
tion of géne from gehenna, which is given by Diez and 
Littré and even by Korting in his Latein.-roman. Wor- 
terbuch, is not tenable. Some ten years ago Prof. Tabler, 
of Berlin, expressed in the hearing of the speaker, the 
opinion that as MnF. reine < réine < regina, so géne < 
gehine, a verbal substantive from gehir. Inhis Versbau 
(2d ed., p. 47, 3d ed., p. 51) he parallelled the words as 
follows, ‘“‘géne: reine; jehine: rodine,’’ where the spell- 
ing 7 is evidently intentional. 


That the form gehine cannot be derived from 
gehenna, need not be proved. For even those that still 
derive MnF. géne from gehenna, except the OF. forms 
with 7, which they of course connect with gehir (jehir), 
of which it is the verbal substantive, as hdine, MnF. 
haine, is of hiir. 

There is in Modern French a learned word géhenne, 
which has the same meaning as gehenna and OF. 
gehenne. This word, for which Littré has an example 
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from Brunetto Latini, cannot have been much in use. 
The indolent translator of the Dialoge Gregoire, who 
even forges words from the Latin words he finds in his 
original, would surely have used gehenne for the fre-— 
quent gehenna, if that word had been known to him; 
but he invariably uses infer. For this learned word 
gehenne we can prove no signification but ‘‘ hell,’’ from 
which the leap to ‘‘ embarrassment ’’ is along one. The 
meaning ‘‘ torture,’? which some haye assigned to this 
word, is, on the other hand, easily proved for gehine, 
for ex., in the phrase metre @ la gehine (cf. MnF. mettre 
a la géne), the original meaning being ‘‘ confession,’’ 
just as gehir (jehir) means ‘‘ to confess.”’ 


Dr. Leser also gave a brief account of the life 
and work of Friedrich Diez, the one-hundredth 
anniversary of whose birth has just been cele- 
brated. 


THE NEW CALENDAR. 


The annual Calendar of the University, which has 
just appeared, gives the total enrollment of students as 
2,659, a falling off of 119 from the enrollment of last 
year. The attendance by departments for the two 
years, 1892-3 and 1893-4, is as follows: 


1892-3. 1893-4. 
Literature, Science and the Arts---- 1,491 1,427 
Medicine and: Surgery -----~ ------ -- 354 382 
AW cao 265 Can Cae aea eras 639 607 
Pharmacy 2-- 25 aleae eee eee 82 60 
Homeopathic .Medical-~---— -.--_- 63 27 
Dental Surgery. eke en eee 185 
2,808 2,688 

Deduct for names counted more than 
ONCE! esos De ee ee ee 30 29 
Total p20 as Se 2,659 


In examining the territorial distribution of students 
itis found that 331, or 124 % of the present member- 
ship, are from beyond the Mississippi river; 39, or 114%, 
from New England; 40, or 1144 %, from the region south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi, and 60 students, 
or a little over 2%, are from foreign countries, leaving 
over 80 % of the students to be drawn from the States 
surrounding Michigan, the legitimate territory of the 
University. Nearly two thousand of the present stu- 
dent body, or about 75%, are from the States of Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. Fourteen hundred, or 
53 9%, are from the State of Michigan. This percentage 
has slightly increased during the past two years, it 
being 49 % in 1891-2 and 50 % in 1892-3. In the list of 
foreign students, the following countries are repre- 
sented: Ontario, Germany, China, England, Japan, 
New Brunswick, Bulgaria, Hawaiian Islands, Province 
of Quebec, Baden,:Barbadoes, Bermuda Islands, Costa 
Rica, Italy, Manitoba, Porto Rico, Scotland, South 
Africa, Sweden. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Summer Courses of Instruction to be given 
at the University July-August, 1894. 


Greek. 


1. Preparatory Greek. Mr. De Cou. 
2. Greek Drama. Mr. De Cou. 


Latin. 


. Beginners’ Latin Course. Mr. Sanders. 
. Preparatory Latin Poets. Mr. Meader. 
. Latin Writing. Mr. Sanders. 

. Roman Literature. Mr. Meader. 

. Teachers’ Seminary. Professor Kelsey. 


oP & DH 


French. 


1. Beginners’ Course. Mr. Levi. 

2. Composition and Translation from English into 
French. Mr. Levi. 

3. Course in Rapid Reading. Mr. Levi. 


German. 
1. Beginners’ Course. Mr. Mensel. 
2. Advanced Course in German Grammar. 
Mensel. 
3. History of German Literature from the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century to the Death of 
Goethe. Mr. Mensel. 


English Literature. 

1. The Teaching of English Literature. 
Demmon. 

2. The Study of Shakespeare. 


English Language. 
1. Old English, (Anglo-Saxon). 
Hempl. 
2. English Grammar on an Historical Basis. 
ior Professor Hempl. 


Mr. 


Professor 


Professor Demmon. 


Junior Professor 


Jun- 


English Composition. 


1. Practical Course. Assistant Professor Scott. 


History. 
1. American History and Civics. Mr. Dow. 
2. General History, with Special Reference to 
Mediaeval History. Mr. Dow. 


Philosophy. 
1. Psychology. Dr. Lloyd. 
2. History of Philosophy, Dr. Lloyd. 
3. Philosophy of the Sciences. Dr. Lloyd. 
4. Philosophy of Religion. Dr. Lloyd. 


The Science and Art of Teaching. 
1. Theoretical and Practical. 
2. Historical. 


Professor Hinsdale. 
Professor Hinsdale. 
Political Economy. 
1. Principles of Political Economy. 
sor Taylor. 
2. Recent Developments in Economic Theory. Jun- 
ior Professor Taylor. 


Junior Profes- 


Mathematics. 
1. Geometry. Mr. Lyman. 
. Algebra. Mr. Lyman. 
. Trigonometry. Mr. Lyman. 
. Analytical Geometry. Mr. Lyman. 
. Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Professor Cole. 
6. Mechanics. Assistant Professor Ziwet. 


1 eS) 


Assistant 


Physics. 
1. General Physics. Mr. Reed. 
2. Laboratory Work for Beginners. Mr. Reed. 
3. Primary and Secondary Batteries. Assistant 
Professor Patterson. 
General Chemistry. 
1. Laboratory Work in General Chemistry. 
Higley. 4 
2. Laboratory Work. 


Mr. 


Mr. Higley. 

Analytical Chemistry and Organic Chemistry. 
1. Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Mr. Edwards. 
2. Quantitative Chemical Analysis. Mr. Edwards. 


3. Organic Chemistry. Mr. Edwards. 
Astronomy. 
1. General and Descriptive Astronomy. Mr. Town- 
ley. 


2. Practical Astronomy. Mr. Townley. 
Animal Biology. 


A Study of Typical Species of Animals, 
Jennings. 


Mr. 


Drawing. 
1. Free-Hand Drawing and Perspective. Miss Hunt. 
2. Still-Life Drawing in Pen and Ink or Charcoal. 
Miss Hunt. 
3. Painting from Still-Life and from Nature, in 
Water Colors or Oils. Miss Hunt. 
4. Mechanical Drawing and Mechanical Design. 
Assistant Professor Taylor. 
Botany. 
1, General Anatomy and Physiology of Plants. 
2. Histology. Assistant Professor Newcombe, Miss 
Merrow, and Mr. Pieters. 
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and the consequent extension of its aims. 
_ presence of a large body of students pursuing 
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VARIOUS TOPICS. 


THE present academical year marks the addi- 
tion of a new organization to the intellectual 
and social resources of the University. The 
Graduates’ Club was formed in January of the 
current year. Its affairs are conducted by an 
annually elected executive committee of five, 
including the customary officers. Its meetings 
are usually held at the homes of members of the 
Faculty, at irregular intervals, ranging from two 
to four weeks. The programme of each meeting 
consists of aninformal discussion of-some topic of 
general interest, with its applications to partic- 
ular branches of investigation. The following 
is a list of subjects considered at the several 
meetings: 

The Relation of the Graduate School to the 
University, President Angell and Professor Dew- 
ey; Methods of Note Taking, Professors F. M. 
Taylor, Scott, and Reighard; What Shall We 
Do with our Minor Studies? Professors Adams 
and Hinsdale; The Trend of Present Investiga- 
tion in Greek, German, and English, Professors 
D’Ooge, Thomas, and Hempl; The Historical 
Spirit in Modern Research, Professors Hudson 


-and Mead and Pr. Winkler. . 


The organization of the Club, while, strictly 
speaking, primarily of social interest, is not 


entirely devoid of meaning when considered 


with reference to the growth of the University 
The 


graduate work—an essential element of a true 


-university—is of itself insufficient evidence as 


to the quality of work done. It might be looked 
upon merely as an indication and a result of the 
fact that something more than a course of under- 
graduate training is at present deemed necessary 
for the preparation of a competent teacher. But 
the spontaneous organization of this element 


} 
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of affairs. Indicating a sympathy based upon 
an interest common to men and women of the 
most divergent tastes, it can lead to but one 
conclusion: viz., that the University, in all its 
departments, is saturated with a scientific spirit 
of research which enables each to appreciate and, 


in a measure, to understand the work of all. 


* * 
* 


The Political Science Club, while not a for- 
mal organization, is deserving of mention for the 
work which it has carried on during the past 
year. The club is composed of the instructors 
and graduate students in History and Political 
Economy, who have met bi-weekly during the 
year for informal discussion upon subjects of 
current interest in the two fields, and for the 
presentation and brief critical examination of 
the bibliography of subjects in which the mem- 
bers were interested. Occasional formal papers 
have been presented, but the purpose of the or- 
ganization, and the source from which have 
come most of its benefits has been the informal 
character of the meetings and the free-and easy 
discussions provoked by the brief presentation 
of interesting topics. Among the more import- 
ant subjects presented, on the historical side, 
were talks on the Triple Alliance and the Ger- 
man Constitution by Professor Hudson, The 
Relation of Church and State in America by 
Mr. Dow, and Recent Supreme Court Decisions 
by Dr. Ames; on the economic side, a review of 
the Financial History of °1893 by Professor 
Adams; a summary of the Economic Bibliog- 


lraphy of 1893 by Professor Taylor, and a talk 


on the Fallacy of the Common Statistical Meth- 
od of Measuring Change by Mr. Cooley. Re- 
ports have also been made by students from 
time to time. Occasional calls have been made 
upon persons not connected with the,University, 
specialists in their lines,who have given informai 
talks followed by discussion and questioning. 


into a social unity implies a quite different state] Among the more important subjects considered 
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in this way were Municipal Government by Pro- 
fessor C. A. Kent, of Detroit; The Furniture In- 
dustry of Grand Rapids by Hon. R. W. Butter- 
field, of Grand Rapids; The Railway Question in 
the State Legislature by Hon. T. A. Barkworth, of 
Jackson; The Single Tax by Lewis F. Post, of New 
York City; The Attitude of the Church toward 
Industrial Problems by Rey. J. W. Bradshaw, of 
this city. 


* * 
% 


The Board of Regents has approved three 
recommendations made to it by the Faculty of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and they 
are now laws: (1) “That the number of hours 
required for graduation in the several courses of 
this department be made uniform, viz., 120 
hours”; (2) “That candidates for the degree of 
Ph. B., B.S. or B. L., who, at the end of the year 
1893-94, shall have 120 hours to their credit, be 
held to the requirement of 130 hours for gradu- 
ation”; (3) “That the maximum number of 
hours which a student may elect in any semes- 
ter of his residence shall be sixteen hours.” 


* 
% %* 


Some interesting statistics of registration and 
classification with respect to faculties of students 
of certain of the German Universities will be 
found on another page. It will be seen that the 
numbers registered at the ten institutions range 
from 449 at Halle to 7,771 at Berlin, with a 
total of 19,772. The students credited to North 
America must nearly all come from the United 
States. The total number is 1389, viz., 98 in the 
Philosophical Faculties, 2in Theology, 8 in Law, 
31 in Medicine, and none in either Dentistry or 
Pharmacy. Of the 98 in the general Faculties, 
4O-are pursuing philology and history, and 58 
natural science and mathematics. Again, it will 
be noted that the last group are mostly in chem- 
istry. Although these are but ten of the 21 
German Universities, and the returns are very 
incomplete, still these statistics convey some- 
thing more than a suggestion of the objects for 
which American students resort to Germany. 
It will be observed that only 56 students are re- 


ported from Great Britain. 


* * 
* 


Attention is drawn to the article entitled: 
““Promotion in the Cambridge Grammar Schools.” 
THE Recorp believes that the question which 
the Cambridge school authorities have sought 


to solve, is a pressing question, and that it 


will become still more pressing for some years 
to come; it believes also that this particular solu- 
tion is the best one that has yet been arrived at. 
If it be true, as appears, that one-fourth of the 


pupils in a given class in a grammar school may > 


save from one to two years, and yet not skip any 
work which they ought to do, securing in fact as 
good results as at present, the fact ought to be 


known. The Cambridge idea is that the school 


is for the individual pupil, and that the individ- 
ual should not be lost sight of in a great army 
of scholars. Tur Recorp would be pleased to 
see signs of increasing interest in this question 
throughout the constituency of the University 


of Michigan, and particularly on the part of 


school superintendents and principals. It is 
highly probable that the Cambridge plan will be 
adopted in Boston at the opening of the next 
school year. 


—--—- 


IN MEMORIAM. 


CORYDON L. FORD, M. D., LL. D. 

The following minute was adopted by the 
University Senate ata called meeting held, Mon- 
day, April 16, 1894. The minute was reported 
by Martin L. D’Ooge, Dean of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and Victor 
C. Vaughan, Dean of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the University Senate: 

We have come together to make formal record of 
the death of the oldest member of this body, to spread 
upon our minutes a brief statement of his life and labors, 
and to honor his memory. 

Corydon L. Ford, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Anat- 
omy in Michigan University, died at his residence in 
this city, April 14, 1894. e had given the last lecture 
of his fortieth year of service in the Medical Depart- 
ment of this University only two days before he passed 
away. 

Doctor Ford was born of good old Puritan stock, 


August 29th, 1813, in Greene County, New York. His 


father was a farmer, but infantile paralysis of one of 
the lower limbs rendered the youth unfit for the manual 
labor of the agricultural pioneer and gave him more 
time for study. Atthe early age of seventeen, he began 
his life work of instructing others. As a schoolmaster, 
he soon developed that clearness and terseness of state- 
ment, enthusiasm in his work, and close sympathy with 
students, which afterwards made his lectures veritable 
revelations to many who were searching for knowledge. 
For a number of years, his time was divided between 
going to school, studying medicine, and teaching school. 


Sy 
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A good foundation for professional studies was laid at 
the Canandaigua Academy, and in 1842 the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was earned at the Geneva Medical 
College. Dr. James Wedster, then Professor of Anat- 
omy at Geneva, was noted for his skill in dissecting, 
his success in demonstrating, and his fluency in lectur- 
ing. Of this able teacher, young Ford became, during 
his course of study, the favorite pupil; and on the day 
of his graduation he was appointed demonstrator of 
anatomy. In 1846 Flint, Hamilton, White, Wedster, 
and Ford, all names now memorable in the history of 
medical education in this country, established the med- 
ical college at Buffalo. 

In 1854, Dr. Ford was called to the Professorship of 
Anatomy in the University of Michigan, and here he 
labored continuously for forty years. From 1854 to 
1886, he gave a second course of lectures, and some- 
times a third, in other schools during the spring or 
summer months: at Castleton, Vermont, until 1861; 
in the Berkshire Medical College at Pittsfield, Mass., 
from 1860 to 1867; in Bowdoin College, from 1864 to 
1870; and in Long Island College Hospital, Brooklyn, 
from 1868 to 1886. By thus giving two or more courses 
in different schools in the same year, Dr. Ford finished 
his one hundred and ninth course of lectures in anat- 
omy the day before he was stricken by death. 

Probably no other professor, certainly no other 
professor in a medical school in this country, has given 
instruction to so many students, and it can also be said 
that no other teacher has won more of the respect, 
confidence, and love of his pupils. Thousands have sat 


at his feet, have seen him make the dry bones objects | 


of interest, convert the shriveled muscles into volumes 
of information, and cause the dead to teach the living 
how to heal the sick; and to all of his students, now 
living, the announcement of his death will come as a 
personal bereavement. 

Dr. Ford gave all his time and energy to teaching, 
and as a consequence contributed but little to the lit- 
erature of his chosen science. However, he made 
extensive notes, and it is likely that among these there 
may be found records of valuable scientific facts. Asa 
great oral teacher, a class not numerous in these days 
when hand-books, text-books, and compends are pro- 
duced so abundantly, he will be remembered and 
revered by his students. 

In recognition of the great service he has rendered 
in building up the Medical Department, Dr. Ford was 
honored by the University with the Degree of LL. D. 
in 1881. The Medical Faculty had appointed a time a 
few weeks hence to celebrate the completion of his long 
and valuable service to this University in a fitting way. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Professor Burt G. 
Wilder had been asked to join us in this celebration ; 
but now instead of placing the wreath of honor upon 
his brow, we lay it upon his grave. 

As a colleague, he was gentle, kind, and consider- 
ate, wise in counsel and steadfast in action, always 
mindful of the best interests of the University. A man 
of constant devotion to duty, of loyalty to truth, of deep 
religious life and earnest faith, his character is one 
worthy of all honor, while his life was a source of 


benign influence to all who knew him. Those of us 
who frequently saw him in his home know how com- 
pletely and harmoniously his life was blended with 
that of the good and noble woman whom he honored as 
his wife, and who preceded him to the mysterious 
realms beyond a little less than one year ago. His 
fatherly love and devotion to the beautiful girl whom 
he made his daughter are known to those of us who 
shared with him the anxiety and solicitude of her last 
lingering illness. Full of years and honors, rich in 
good deeds and in the love of all who knew him, he has 
gone to his blessed reward. 


PROMOTION IN. THE CAMBRIDGE GRAM- 
MAR SCHOOLS. 


The Report of the Committee of Ten, using 
that oft-quoted name as designating the whole 
document of which the report proper is merely 
the introduction, has brought to the clear knowl- 
edge of all persons who read it, what indeed was 
perfectly well known to many of them before, 
that all education is closely knit together from 
end toend. The fact was impliedly expressed 
with much force by Professor Huxley when he 
called a complete system of public education a 
ladder which has its foot in the gutter and its 
top in the university. The movement, or the in- 
vestigation, for which the Committee of Ten 
stands sprang out of the conviction entertained 
by its originators that secondary school studies 
and college studies should be better correlated 
than at present, and the fact that the mean reg- 
ulation assumed a wider scope should not make 
us forgetful of its primal object. And still 
more, all, or nearly all, of the several confer- 
ences to which the more thorough investigation 
was committed had no sooner entered upon their 
work than they discovered, what the mem- 
bers had no doubt known before equally as 
well, that the problem extended downward to 
the elementary school, and that it was impossi- 
ble of solution without taking the studies of the 
elementary school into the account. Further- 
more, the conferences all expressed the opinion 
that, in the secondary schools, the subjects 
studied should be treated in the same way for 
the pupils going to college, for those going to a 
scientific school, and for those who presumably 
are going to neither. No facts can more clearly 
and forcibly illustrate the essential unity of gen- 
eral education. We may, therefore, fairly ex- 
pect that, for a time at least, the correlation of 
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elementary studies and secondary ee will 
receive increased attention. 


More than this, the conviction is taking firm 
hold of many minds that many pupils in the 
schools now linger too long in the elementary 
grades, thus wasting much valuable time. It is 
well known that the American boy who. is des- 
tined for the university, at the age of eighteen, 
is fully two years behind the French and Ger- 
man boy of the same age having a similar des- 
tination. Moreover, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the fault, if fault there be, les quite 
as much at the door of the elementary school as 
at the door of the high school. Still another 
consideration may be mentioned. Young men 
who take a thorough course of liberal training 
before entering upon their profession, find them- 
selves older than is desirable before their pro- 
fessions are reached. As a result, American ed- 
ucators are coming squarely to face the ques- 
tion, ‘‘How may the bright boys’ and girls’ pro- 
eress through the elementary school be expe- 
dited?”’ The secondary school problem cannot 
be solved until this question has received a 
practical answer. Various sporadic expedients 
have been resorted to that need not here be 
enumerated. .The most comprehensive and 
fully organized plan that has come to the atten- 
tion of THe Recorp is the one that is followed 
in the Grammar Schools of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts.. The main features of this plan are 
lucidly described by “The Boston Herald” in an 
article the major portion of which. is here re- 
produced. 


A class of sixty pupils began the last half of the 
course in the Peabody Grammer School in Cambridge 
last year. This class has, since then, been divided into 
two classes, one of 15 the other of 45 pupils: The class 
of 15 will complete the course in two years; the other 
45 will probably spend three years in the Grammar 
School finishing the last half of the course. Although 
the 15 will graduate one year earlier, they will receive 
a thorough education; no branch of the work will be 
omitted, there will be no ‘‘ double promotion’’ or 
skipping of grades; both classes will go through a 
well-defined and thorough course of instruction, cover- 
ing the same subjects. 

The class of 15 is composed of bright hoys and girls, 
who are naturally quick to learn, or, having good 
health, are able to devote more time.to study, and can 
complete the course in a shorter time than the others. 
The system now in operation in the Cambr idge Gram- 
mar Schools enables them to do this, and prominent 
educators think a great deal has been done toward 
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solving a problem which has been under discussion for _ 
years. \ 

The Board of Supervisors of the Boston SGhonts has 
been instructed by the school committee to investigate — 
the subject of parallel courses in grammar schools, and 
should a favorable report be made, a new system will 
be introduced in the grammar schools of Boston next 
September. Under the present system, there is a six- 
year course in the Boston grammar schools, and a class | 
entering the first year usually comes out, almost in its 
entirety, six years later. There is a system of ‘‘ double 
promotion’? by which particularly bright pupils are 
enabled to complete the course in a shorter time, but 
this necessitates skipping from one grade to another, 
and, to a certain extent, compelling the pupil to putin | 
periods of hard study in order to keep up with the ad- 
vanced class. 

The Cambridge plan is systematic and effective. 
The course of study is so arranged that the class which 
will complete the course in four years gradually forges 
ahead, and is able to hold its own when it enters the 
next grade. This method has been in operation to a cer- 
tain extent in Cambridge for about 15 years, but dur- 
ing the last few years the course of study has been so 
arranged as to make promotion more systematic. 
Special teachers have been engaged who are not as- 
signed to any particular class, but simply assist the 
pupils who intend to complete the course in less than 
six years. They do this by teaching those subjects 
which are not taught in the grade in which the class is, 
at the time, but of which the pupils will have to have 
some knowledge in order to take up the work with 
those in the next highest grade. For instance, geom- | 
etry is not taught in the seventh grade of the Cam- 
bridge schools, but it is taught in the eighth grade. 
Now, the advanced class in the seventh grade expects 
to start off with grade D, which is the highest grade in 
the four-year course. The special teacher, therefore, 
gives it instruction in the subjects which those in the 
eighth grade are learning. The advanced class of the 
seventh grade being composed of bright pupils, natur- 
ally takes up.the study quickly, and at the first of the 
year is ready to take up the advanced studies with the 
higher class. 

Supt. Cogswell, of the Cambridge schools, gives 
the following explanation of the ‘‘ Cambridge experi- 
ment, ’’ as it is called. 

‘“The course of study is divided in two ways: (1) 
into six sections; (2) into four sections—each section 
covering a year’s work. Pupils pursuing the six year 
course are classified in six grades, called the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. Those 
pursuing the four-year course are classified in four 
grades, called grades A, B, ©, and D. When pupils are 
promoted to the grammar schools they will begin the 
first year’s work together. After two or three months 
they will be separated into two divisions, but they will 
remain in the same rooms, under the same teacher, 
One division will advance more rapidly than the other, 
and during the year will complete one-fourth of the 
whole course of study. The other division will complete 
one-sixth of the course. 
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““During the second year the pupils in grade B 
should be in the same room with the sixth-grade. 
the beginning of the year they will be five months (one- 
- half the school year) behind those in the sixth grade. 
After two or three months grade B will be able to recite 
with the sixth grade, and at the end of the year both 
divisions will have completed one-half the course of 
study—the one in two years and the other in three years. 
The plan for the last half of the course is the same as 
for the first half, the grades being known as C and D in 
the four-year course, and as the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth in the six-year course. 

““There are also two ways of completing the course 
in five years: (1) Any pupilin the four-year course may, 
at the end of two years, be transferred to the seventh 
grade and finish the course in three years; (2) any pu- 
pil in the six-year course may, at the end of three years, 
be transferred to grade C, and finish the course in two 
years. In both cases these changes can be made with- 
out omitting or repeating any part of the course.’’ 

The fact that the Cambridge schools had for a num- 
ber of years been advancing bright pupils has made it 
difficult to determine just what results have been ac- 
complished the two years the plan has been in opera- 
tion. Previous to the introduction of the new system, 
however, the arrangement had been such as to enable 
the pupils to complete the first half of the course in 
two years, but, in order to complete the last half in the 
same time it was necessary to skip a grade. 

The principals and teachers in the Cambridge schools 
allrefer to the new system asa success. ‘‘It simply 
makes the school for the individual instead of the indi- 
vidual for the school,” said the principal of a grammar 
school yesterday. ‘‘The bright or strong and healthy 
pupils are given an opportunity to graduate at an ear- 
lier period, and they take more interest in the work 
than would be the case if they were compelled to drift 
along with a slow class. Some people claim that by 
separating the bright pupils from the class, the others 
are deprived of the benefit of their association and lose 
interest. There is no truth in this statement so far as 
my school is concerned, for the slower classes seem to 
take just as much, if not more, interest in the work. 

“Then there is a disadvantage in having bright pupils 
in a slow class. A dull pupil is sometimes overawed by 
the brilliancy of some of his schoolmates and loses 
heart. He thinks he cannot learn, and finally becomes 
discouraged and does not try. I find that the plan 
works remarkably well, especially since the introduc- 
tion of special teachers.”’ 

When the salary list of the Cambridge schools was 
increased, by the addition of a number of special teach- 
ers, there was naturally some objection to the extra ex- 
pense,, It is claimed, however, that the special teach- 
ers actually save money in the schools. For instance, 
in aclass of 60 there are, on an average, five pupils 
who cannot complete the school course in six years. In 
a 12-room building this would bring the number up to 
60 pupils. Superintendent Cogswell thinks that if a spec- 
ial teacher can enable these 60 pupils to leave the school 
one year earlier than they otherwise would, much more 
than the amount of the salary would be saved, as the 


At 


city would not have to pay for the extra year’s tuition. 

The following table shows the length of time taken 
by the pupils to complete the six-year course in the 
Cambridge grammar schools in 1892-1893: 


Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. Percent. in 
in four in five itt Six seven years 
years. years. years. or more. 

DSO 2st eas 10 27. 45 
eee ye ee ee ee 9 29 47 15 
——__—9>—___—_ 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 


The last issue of Tor Recorp had an article 
on this subject, comprising the members of the 
Commission together with historical and explana- 
tory matter. In addition to preparing an-elabo- 
rate schedule of questions to be used in England, 
the Commission has sent to this country “ heads 
of information it is desired to obtain from the 
United States of America.” These heads are 
as follows: 


1. What is your experience of the education of 
boys and girls in the same day schools, or in the same 
day classes ? 

2. What is your opinion of the working of the sys- 
tem, and as tothe conditions most favorable to it as 
regards— 

Age of scholars? 
Size of the school? 

3. How best may provision be made for the passing 
of scholars from one class of school to another; and for 
giving aid to poor scholars of promise ? 

4. What has been found to be the best way of 
bringing technical into proper relation with general 
education in your secondary schools ? 

5. What provision exists for the training of second- 
ary school teachers? How far is such training pro- 
vided in connection with the universities? 

6. It has been said that the secondary schools of 
the United States turn out a large number of scholars 
whose circumstances would lead them to earn their 
living by manual labor, and praticularly by agricultural 
labor, but who are unwilling or unfitted to do so, and 
have little prospect of finding congenial employment. 

How far, if at all, is that statement true? If true, 
to what cause or causes, de you attribute it? And 
what remedies would you suggest? 

7. What proportion of students enter your Univer- 
sities without having previously passed through a 
secondary school. 

8. Has there been any material change since 1865 
in the system of public secondary education in your 
State? Ifso, what, and on what grounds was it called 
for? Is the result satisfactory ? 

9. Has there recently been any considerable in- 
crease if the number of private schools in your State? 
If so, to what cause do you attribute this increase ? 
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THE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


In no previous year have the musical inter- 
ests of the University made so marked progress 
as in that just closing; both the organizations 
sustained by the University Musical Society, the 
Choral Union and the University School of 
Music, have been exceptionally prosperous. 

The Choral Union, which, with its 280 voices, 
is probably the largest students’ chorus in the 
world, in December rendered Handel’s “Messiah,” 
being assisted by four soloists and a complete 
orchestra. During the fall and winter it arranged 
also for three other concerts by artists from 
‘abroad. The most important musical event of 
the year, however, was the May Festival, held 
May 18 and 19. On these days three concerts 
were given; at the first two concerts programmes 
were presented by the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
assisted by distinguished soloists; at the last 
the Choral Union, the Boston Festival Orchestra, 
and the soloists referred to, united in rendering 
Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem.” The large and en- 
thusiastic audiences that attended the concerts 
of the May Festival are sufficient proof that the 
effort of the Musical society to furnish a high 
grade of musical entertainment are appreciated ; 
at the May Festival in 1895 “The Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, will be rendered. 

During the past five years thirty-three con- 
certs have been given under the auspices of the 
Choral Union, at an aggregate expense of $25,000. 
They have been so well attended that it has 
been possible to put the price of admission 
within the reach of all, at the almost nominal 
figure of $2.00 for a series of six concerts. Among 
the pianists who have played in Ann Arbor in 
this period are Aus der Ohe, Bloomfield-Zeisler, 
Carrefio, de Pachmann, and Paderewski. Among 
the vocalists, several of whom have been here 
more than once in the five years, are Emma 
Juch, Hope Glenn, Mrs. Genevra-Johnstone 
Bishop, Lillian Nordica, Max Heinrich, Heinrich 
Meyn, George L. Parker, and Jules Jordan. Of 
orchestras, the Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
been here four times, Theodore Thomas’s once, 
the Seidl Orchestra once, the Boston Festival 
Orchestra once—but for three performances. 
Besides these, Professor Stanley has on nine 
occasions utilized an orchestra trained by him- 
self, containing from thirty to sixty men. / 


Though the University School of Music is in 
only the second year of its existence, The Calen- 
dar recently issued shows an enrollment for the 
year of 147 names. The aim of the School is to 
furnish the best possible instruction in music at 
actual cost; every dollar received for tuition is 
paid out again in strengthening the work. The 
schedule of rates is so adjusted that the tuition 
for the higher instruction is the same as for the 
lower; thus the advanced student of narrow 
means is encouraged to develop his talent as 
far as possible, knowing that the highest advan- 
tages of the School will not involve a corre- 
sponding expense. The School is now located 
in a convenient building of its own, and present 
indications point to a large attendance next 
year. 


ADDITIONS TO THE GENERAL LIBRARY. 


It is already apparent that the librarian’s 
report for 1893-’94 will show more accessions to 
the General Library than have been reported 
any previous year. While it would not be true 
to say that there has also been an advance in the 
quality of the books acquired, it is true that 
more rare, expensive, and extensive works have 
found their way into the Library the present 
year than ever before in the same length of 
time. It will be sufficient to mention as exam- 
ples of these the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum, the Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten in Wien, and the Cambridge Philosophical 
Transactions. On the scientific side it has been 
the policy to secure those periodical publications 
in which the results of original investigation 
have appeared, and complete sets of not a few 
have been obtained. This prosperity is due 
almost entirely to the greater sum of money at 
the disposal of the Library Committee for the 
purchase of books for the year 1893. There has 
been no diminution, however, in the flow of 
gifts. For the first time in its history the Li- 
brary has an endowment. Reference is had to 
Dr. Ford’s bequest of $20,000. This should 
yield an income of $1,000 annually—a sum suf- | 
ficient, if devoted to the enlargement of the Li- 
brary in some one direction, to bring it, in that 
particular direction, to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Within a few weeks there has been re- 
ceived from some person unknown a copy of 
the Description de Vv Egypte : . deuxiéme 
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édition, 1820-1830, 24 tom. en 26 vol., 8 vo. et 11 
vol., folio deplanches. Copies of this magnifi- 
cent work are very scarce and the Library has 
much reason to be grateful to its unknown 
friend. The interest of alumni and friends of 
the higher education is again invoked in behalf 
of this important department of the University. 
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ANNUAL ORATORICAL CONTEST. 


The University Oratorical Association held 
its fourth annual contest on March 16, to select 
an orator to represent the University in the con- 
test of the Northern Oratorical League, to be 
held May 4, at Madison, Wisconsin. The suc- 
cessful candidate was Mr. F. P. Sadler, a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore class, whose subject was 
* Mirabeau.”” The second honor was awarded 
to Mr. B. L. Oliver, subject, the “Growth of 
Democracy.” In the contest of the League 
composed of the Universities of Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Northwestern University, 
and Oberlin College, the first honor was awarded 
to the representative of the University of Michi- 
gan. This is the third time within four years 
that Michigan has taken first place. 


—<@»—__—_ 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


These few selected summaries of the nation- 
alities and studies of the students in certain of 
the German universities are here arranged from 
the official lists for the winter semester of the 
present year, and they are presented for pur- 
poses of comparison in the interest of American 
students, also for chemical studies especially. 
The chief medical center is, of course, Vienna. 
The division of studies. under the several facul- 
ties is not altogether uniform in the German 
universities. Thus, at Halle, Géttingen, and 
Strassburg pharmacy, dentistry, and agriculture 
are counted under the philosophical faculty, 
while at Munich and Freiburg students of each 
of these studies have a separate enumeration. 
So far as practicable, in making up the figures, 
the calendar of students’ names and _ studies 
has been counted to complete the enumeration 


separately for each branch of studies here given. 
Under the heading “ Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics,” the American and English stu- 
dents are mostly students in chemistry. 
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XN 


THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM IN THE LAN- 


GUAGE ARTS. 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A Lecture Delivered in the Theoretical and 
Critical Course in Teaching. 

Criticism is here used not as another name for the 
science of esthetics, which is the sense that Lord Kames 
puts upon the word in his well known work, but as the 
name of a practical art. Of practical pedagogical ques- 
tions, few are harder to answer than the one that the 
term suggests. The heading does not imply that what 
is true of any one of these arts is true of all of them, 
but only that so much is true of all of them that they 
may be advantageously treated under one general view. 
First we must grasp the facts out of which the diffi- 
culty referred to arises. 

1. All good expression with voice or pen is free and 
spontaneous. The good talker, the good reader, the 
good writer feels untrammeled. This state of freedom 
relates as well to the language in which the thought is 
clothed as to the thought itself. Just as far as any 
cause interrupts this freedom, it interferes with one of 
the essential conditions of good thinking and of good 
expression. Every disturbing influence involves the 
loss to the work immediately in hand of whatever 
mental power it itself absorbs. This, as Mr. Spencer 
has explained, is why language as a conscious art gets 
in the way of both expressing and receiving thought. 
This is the way he puts the case: 

‘‘Regarding language as an apparatus of symbols 
for the conveyance of thought, we may say that, as a 
mechanical apparatus, the more simple and the better 
arranged its parts the greater will be the effect pro- 
duced. In either case whatever force is absorbed by 
the maehine is deducted from the result. A reader or 
listener has at each moment but a limited amount of 
mental power available. To recognize and interpret 
the symbols presented to him requires part of his 
power; te arrange and combine the images suggested 
requires a further part; and only that part which 
remains can be used for realizing the thought con- 
veyed. Hence, the more time and attention that it 
takes to receive and understand each sentence, the less 
time and attention can be given to the contained ideas; 
and the less vividly will that idea be conceived.’’ 
(Essay on Style.) 

Manifestly, language is like any other vehicle— 
whatever power is required to keep the wheels turning 
is subtracted from the efficiency of the machine. It is 
therefore a plaincase of reducing friction to aminimum. 

What has now beer said, is in full consonance with 
the sound theory of acquiring the Language arts. The 
word “ expression’? may imply a forcing or squeezing 
out of what is expressed, as in a wine press; but in 
speech or composition it is not se. A good speech or 
composition is never really made; it is not the product 
of a feree that works from without; it does not come 
‘from the external application of methods and rules; 
it is rather the product of a force that works from within, 
or, better still, it is a growth from some root of knowl- 


edge or feeling in the mind. Without this inward 
creative force, which is far superior to conscious rules, 
no really good work can be done. Criticism has its place ; 
but we never think of Shakespeare as building up his 
plays by foot-rule and plumb-bob. On this point noth- — 
ing can be better than the following sentences from 
Professor W. C. Wilkinson: ‘‘ Stimulus, more than 
criticism, is what the forming literary mind requires. 
Vigorous growth can better be trusted than the most — 
laborious pruning-knife, to give symmetry of form, Be- 
sides, only vigorous growth responds to the pruning- 
knife with desirable results.”’ ; 

‘“When Mozart was asked how he set to work to 
compose a symphony he replied, ‘If you once think 
how you are to do it, you will never write anything 
worth hearing;- I write because I cannot help it.’ 
Jean Paul remarks of the poet’s work: ‘The character 
must appear living before you, and you must hear it, 
not merely see it; it must, as takes place in dreams, 
dictate to you, not you to it. A poet who must reflect 
whether, in a given case, he will make his character say 
Yes, or No, tothe devil with him!’ An author may be as 
much astonished at the brilliancy of his unwilled inspi- 
rations as his most partial reader. ‘That’s splendid!’ 
exclaimed Thackeray, as he struck the table in admir- 
ing surprise at the utterance of one of his characters in 
the story he was writing.’’? (Youmans: The Culture 
Demanded by Modern Life, pp. 382, 383.) 

2. When children come to school they have in most 
cases already contracted faults of expression,—faults of 
articulation, pronunciation, grammar, and style. Few 
indeed are the children who are free from all these 
blemishes. Imitation is not a selective art, but catches 
with absolute impartiality whatever comes within the 
sweep of its net. Furthermore, the child is reasonably 
certain to contract new faults if allowed to go on his 
own way. In the school he finds a larger society than 
he has met before, while reading and composition open 
new fields in which to go astray. No amount of care 
on the part of the parent or the teacher can keep him 
wholly from bad models. Plainly, it would not answer 
to allow him to go on his way alone, even if that were 
possible. But it is not posslble; the pupil must have 
much positive direction, and it is not improbable that 
this will sometimes be wrong, and that his teachers will 
set him many bad examples. In these circumstances 
originates the necessity of criticism,—what Professor 
Whitney calls ‘‘constant use and practice under never 
failing watch and correction.”’ 

3. But the moment that any person who is engaged 
in the practice of any art of expression begins to feel 
the ‘‘ watch and correction’’ his mind is thrown into a 
self-conscious and abnormal state. He ceases to be 
wholly creative and becomes partly critical. His mind 
is divided, or, as we say, ‘‘distracted.’? Moreover, 
rules at once become disturbing elements. For a 
talker, reader, or writer to give conscious attention to 
his errors, or consciously to apply the rules of reading, . 
grammar, spelling, or rhetoric, is to sacrifice to an equal 
degree his immediate end. One of two things will 
happen; he will gain in correctness and lose in force, 
or he will lose in both correctness and force. 
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- Such is the problem that the teacher of English has 
to confront. What is to be done? 

One thing is clear. Because correction interferes 
with freedom we cannot therefore set it aside, or unduly 
restrict its province. We cannot allow errors and yul- 
garisms to run riot in the name of spontaneity. We 
must discover some way of harmonizing the two factors, 
freedom and criticism. The question is one that con- 
fronts the teacher of any art. It is the imposition of 
restraint upon creative force, the adjustment of princi- 
ples and rules to practice. It involves the practical 
relation of science and art. It is one of the ends that 
must be reached, as Radestock says, ‘‘by the aid of 
one of Education’s trusty servants—the formation of 
habit, which changes functions of whatever kind, 
originally performed but slowly and with effort, into 
rapid and skillful actions, performed with dexterity and 
ease; it makes study easier, and finally builds the 
bridge uniting theory with practice by changing dead 
knowledge into living power.’’ The hard question is 
one of method. 

At this point the language arts offer greater diffi- 
culties than some others, perhaps than any others. 
A majority of people are peculiarly sensitive to criti- 
cism. This has often been remarked. Perhaps this 
feeling arises from the consciousness that language is a 
decisive test of cultivation. 
part of the man himself. Fortunately, however, young 
children are less sensitive than adults or older children. 
Indeed, if children are properly handled from the be- 
ginning much of this timidity and shrinking may be 
avoided. 

’ But to return to our question: What is to be done? 
While the following practical suggestions may not 
cover the whole ground, they will nevertheless embrace 
a considerable portion of it. 

1. In the early years of school life correction must 
be rested directly upon authority; the teacher must be 
the standard of correctness and taste. What is wanted 


Language is peculiarly a’ 


lus is furnished in abundance and good models are kept 
constantly in view, the pupil will in time grow off many 
excrescences that the teacher will at an earlier date 
fail to cut away with his pruning knife. Here, as else- 
where in education, no little labor is lost because it is 
done out of due time. 

4. The teacher must not expect too much, either at 
the end of the course, or at any stage in its progress. 
This is indeed but a phase of the point last made, but 
it deserves special emphasis. College students going 
as teachers into high schools, and still more into 
elementary schools, are not unlikely to be exacting. It 
must be remembered that some persons will never be- 
come good writers ; to write well calls for creative power 
and literary taste. While many persons have been 
denied these gifts, it should not be set down to their 
discredit. Only a small minority of the children in 
school will ever become masters of- anything deserving 
to be called a literary style; and we must be content to 
see the majority reach, as the result of drill and prac- 
tice, a formal correctness and propriety. Much the 
same is true of reading. The ready intuition, the rapid 
grasp of ideas, the light of imagination, the quick feel- 
ing, the flexible and well-modulated voice, which are 
essential to good reading, are gifts of a high order and 
are somewhat rare. No doubt practice can do much to 
develop these qualities, but it cannot create them. 

5. As the pupil mounts to the upper grades, he 
should be gradually introduced to rules and reasons. 
The personal authority of the teacher must slowly retire 
into the background. In other words, the art of criticism, 
which at first should not extend beyond, ‘‘ This is 
right,’’? and ‘‘That is wrong,’’? must be slowly turned 
towards the science of criticism. In this respect the 
language arts are not all alike. Pronunciation and 
grammar rest on usage or convention; so also do some 
features of rhetoric, as the meanings of words, but the 
rules relating to clearness, energy, emphasis, and 
euphony are direct outgrowths of psychological facts. 


is practice, and rules and reasons would be singularly | The laws of effective speech or writing are laws of the 


out of place. 
cannot resort to the dictionary, or, if he does, he cannot 
apply the key of sounds. The long, the short, and 
the obscure sounds of a, for example, can mean 
nothing to him until he has learned them by practice. 

2. Correction, to be effective, must be repeated over 
and over again. It is the constant dropping that wears 
away the stone. Many are the strokes of activity re- 
quired to build the bridge of habit that unites knowl- 
edge and practice. Hence it is well in the case of 
children whose faults are numerous not to attack them 
all at once. 

8. The faults under correction at any time, both in 
respect to kind and number, should be chosen with 
reference to the child’s age and mental progress. 
Faults of pronunciation and of grammar should be taken 
in hand as soon as the child begins to commit them; 
but faults of rhetoric, say of construction, and particu- 
larly of a refined character, should be left until he grows 
up to them. For the teacher to attack errors before the 
pupil is ripe for the attack, is most wearisome to the 
teacher and most disheartening to the pupil. If stimu- 
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In respect to pronunciation, the pupil human mind. Accordingly, it is idle to correct the 


pupil’s composition in respect to any one of these laws, 
unless he sees the reason why the correction is made. 
When the reason is seen, criticism is living; otherwise 
itis dead. Asa tentative step towards the introduction 
of rules, errors may be classified according to their 
nature. In this way also useful associations will be 
formed. 

6. It is all important that the teacher should cor- 
rect the pupil’s exercises, both oral and written, in a 
good spirit. Due pains must be taken not to put the 
pupil to shame; otherwise reactionary tendencies set 
in at once. An experienced teacher of composition, 
remarking that the self-consciousness of the pupil is an 
obstacle to progress, pertinently observes: 

‘Originality is a shy flower, and will unfold only 
in a congenial atmosphere. One may as well grasp a 
sea-anemone and expect it to show its beauty, as ask a 
child to write from his own experience when he ex- 
pects every sentence to be dislocated in order to be 
improved. The sentences need improvement, no 
doubt, but that improvement will come under the in- 
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fluence of good models and qiniet suggestions. ~The | invention, to be proud of what he invents, even though 


teacher of composition should never forget that ‘the:it may not be quite regular and correct. 


life is more than meat and the body than raiment,’ 
that the spirit and thought of any exercise are more 
than the technical dress, and that if the former are 
developed, the latter will not be wanting.” (Miss H. 
L. Keeler: Preface to Studies in English Composition.) 

It must never be forgotten that while criticism 
looks to purely intellectual ends, these ends lie proxi- 
mate to the pupil’s sensibility. The channels of the 
young mind will not flow with ideas clear and bright if 
they are running turbid or violent with feelings that 
the teacher has excited by unnecessary or unkind criti- 
cism. In no other school exercise is it so necessary 
that the pupil shall be self-possessed as in composition, 
oral or written. No wheels are sooner blocked than 
the wheels of expression. As the pupil grows in years 
and in self-mastery, he can be, and he should be, treated 
with more severity, particularly if careless; but the 
wind must be tempered to the shorn lamb. Still it is 
true, as said before, that much depends upon the 
regimen under which the child has been brought up. 
If he has been trained to express his ideas in writing 
from the beginning of his school life, if he has been 
accustomed to well-tempered correction, the normal 
child will show little of that hesitation and fear which 
are so characteristic of youth who are required to pre- 
pare essays without having received the needed prepa- 
ration, and he will consider the correction of his 
language exercises aS much a matter of course as his 
arithmetic or grammar exercises. 

There should be commendation as well as blame. 
In the sage words of Quintilian, ‘‘In commending the 
exercises of his pupils, he [the teacher] ought to be 
neither niggardly nor lavish, because the first begets 
disgust, the other negligence. In correcting what is 
amiss he ought not to be ill-natured but far less ill- 
mannered.’’ (Book II, Chap. 2.) 

7. To make possible that freedom which is so 
essential to the best work, many of the pupil’s exer- 
cises, after he has made a fair start at least, should 
pass without any review or criticism other than his own. 
Criticism may be overdone. ‘‘ It is a capital mistake,”’ 
says Professor Wilkinson, ‘‘for boards of college over- 
sight to suppose that they have done the best for the 
literary education of young men when they have pro- 
vided them with an instructor who is willing to go 
through unlimited drudgery in the way of minute rudi- 
mentary criticism of their essays with the pencil or the 
pen.’’ i. 

It must be remembered that a degree of exuber- 
ance is natural to pupils who have reached a certain 
stage of advancement. In discussing this subject 
Quintilian shows his usual good sense: 

‘‘Both extremes are faulty, but the faults proceed- 
ing from the poverty are worse than what proceed from 
the exuberance of expression; for a style of language 
perfectly correct is neither to be required nor expected 
from boys. But I prefer the genius that is brisk and 
daring in its attempts, and the spirit that sometimes 
exceeds in its effects. At this age permit him 
[the boy] to be a little extravagant, to employ a little 


Fertility is 
easily cultivated; but no art can cure barrenness. I 
have no great opinion of a boy’s future genius, when 
exactness is the only standard by which we can meas- 
ure it. I love to see the first materials disclose them-. 
selves in great abundance, nay, with profusion. Much 
will be mellowed down by years, much will be polished 
away by reflection, and somewhat will wear out by 
experience itself; supposing still, however, that there 
is sufficient matter for pruning and lopping away; but 
there still will, provided we do not, at the beginning, 
hammer out the plate so thin that it will not take the 
impression of the graver.’’ (Book II., Chap. 4.) 

8. The pupil must be taught to play the critic him- 
self, that is, to observe and correct mistakes of speech 
and composition. Such a habit naturally begins with 
the errors of others, but its proper end is self-criticism. 
The teacher—even the college professor—can render 
those students who become good writers no greater 
service than to start them well on this road. 

The end of criticism, as we deal with it, is wholly 
practical. It aims to correct faults and to develop 
excellencies, and if it fails here it fails wholly. No 
doubt criticism as a science has disciplinary value, but 
this value is no good reason why it should be brought 
into the elementary or the high school. But criticism, 
to be practical, must be remembered, and be applied 
in the preparation of new exercises. Obviously, for- 
gotten criticism is useless. Furthermore, the appli- 
cation of critical tests or rules involves some impair- 
ment of unconscious freedom, some growth of linguistic 
self-consciousness. But there is no helping it. Some 
disturbance from this source is inevitable. Two points, 
however, should be well guarded. One is to reduce the 
disturbance to a minimum in the first place, and the 
second to eliminate it as rapidly as possible. More- 
over, immunity from this disturbance is enjoyed only 
by those who are never subjected to criticism, and so 
come up by nature, and by those who become so 
familiar with the critic that he loses his terrors in their 
eyes. 

If errors are duly corrected; if rules at a later day 
are steadily borne in upon the mind; if the habit of self- 
criticism is created; if the pupil consorts with good 
models,--the bridge uniting theory and practice will be 
built, slowly indeed but well. Step by step corrections 
and rules will fall out of the conscious mind, because 
they are being transformed into habit, and self-criti- 
cism will become mainly a matter of revision, after the 
first glow of speech or composition is over. The pupil 
who perversely puts his apostrophe on the wrong side 
of his s, and uses the objective form of the pronoun in 
room of the nominative form, will come to speak or 
write as he should do without once thinking of his 
former errors. Tosum up, he develops a second nature 
that is stronger than first nature. 

Speaking or writing under restraint is hard and 
painful. Still this is no reason for resorting to license. 
The difficulty and pain will vanish as restraint passes 
into habit. Those persons, few in number, who never 
need to create a second linguistic nature may be con- 
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gratulated on their happy escape. But in the majority 
of cases the teacher must bend every effort to this end. 
Knowledge must be transmuted into power. In so far 
as the art of composition is self-conscious, it is not 
unlike the art of penmanship. Here the aim is to pro- 
_ duce with ease and skill certain conventional characters. 
The teacher tells the pupil how to sit, how to hold the 
pen and paper, how to make such and such movements, 
how to deliver such and such strokes. These move- 
ments and strokes are at first awkward and painful, 
but as they become correct and automatic they also be- 
come easy and pleasant. Theory passes into power. 


Something should be said of the ‘‘nature”’ rules that 
are laid down in every book that deals with the lan- 
guage arts. 

No exhortations are more common than these: 
‘Speak according to nature,’ ‘‘ Read naturally,’’ 
** Follow nature in writing.’’ These precepts, however, 
are but special applications of a general law that the 
latest book on teaching thus formulates: ‘‘ We must 
proceed in accordance with nature (Landon: The Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Teaching and Class Management, 
p. 6). But what is the Nature that we are so earnestly 
commanded to follow ? 

Perhaps Aristotle was the first writer whose books 
have come down to us that undertook to define the term. 
The Metaphysics, Book IV, Chap. 4, deals wholly with 
the different acceptations of the word. These two are 
the fundamental ones: (1) Nature is called, in one 
way, the production of things that are by nature, or 
the things that are naturally produced; as for instance, 
the utterance by the voice of the letter U. (2) In an- 
other way, nature is called that from which, as being 
inherent, what is being naturally produced is primarily 
formed. He gives no illustration, but apparently the 
voice itself would be one. The distinction is that of 
product and cause, result and source. From the day 
that these definitions were given the part that Nature 
plays in education has been more or less recognized, 
and especially since Rousseau wrote his epoch-making- 
book. Much that has been written upon the subject 
has been extremely vague and misleading. A discrim- 
inating writer has said that ‘‘ probably nine-tenths of 
the popular sophistries on the subject of education 
would be cleared away by clarifying the word 
‘nature’’”’ (S. R. Sill: Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1883, p, 178). 

Now the command to ‘‘ follow nature ’’ cannot mean 
that education in talking, reading, and writing shall be 
without direction of any kind. Such a canon would 


exclude reading and writing altogether, and also speak-. 


ing according to a civilized conventional standard, be- 
cause these are allarts. This cannot therefore be what 
is meant by speaking, reading, and writing ‘‘naturally.”’ 
Nor, secondly, can the command mean that the child 
shall be taught the language arts, but shall be left with- 
out guidance or direction. That would be absurd, since 
there is no telling what pranks ‘‘ Nature,’’ left to her- 
self, would play, and since, strictly speaking, the re- 
quirement would involve a contradiction. Hence we 
_are again thrown back upon the question, What is the 


nature that is set up as a criterion in the language 
arts?” 

The writer before quoted thus explicates the general 
law that he lays down: ‘‘Our teaching and training 
must conform to the laws of the child’s growth, and the 
mode in.which the mind acts. The order of mental 
development is to be kept in mind. Education may 
begin from the cradle, but not book learning.’?’ The 
latest translator of Rousseau’s Emile, subjecting the 
‘nature’’ of that book to analysis, finds that it contains 
the three elements of simplicity, reality, and personal 
experience. ‘‘ Simplify your methods as much as poss 
sible; distrust the artificial aids that complicate the 
process of teaching; bring your pupil face to face with 
reality; connect symbol with substance ; make learning, 
so far as possible, a process of personal discovery; 
depend as little as possible on mere authority. This is 
my interpretation of Rousseau’s precept, ‘Follow 
Nature’ ’’ (Dr. W. H. Payne: Rousseau’s Emile, Intro- 
duction). Nothing more definite than this can be 
extracted from the Nature doctrine in education. 
While this is a great deal, it still leaves at a loss the 
teacher who is seeking for practical guidance. About 
all, therefore, that the ‘‘nature ’’ rules in the language 
arts can mean is this: The teacher and the pupil alike 
should study closely the conposition to be read, and the 
subject to be handled in speech or essay; they should 
attend to the character of the thought and feeling, re- 
spect the proprieties of time and place, inquire what is 
** natural,’’ which is but another name for the exercise 
of good sense. The teacher should regard the facts of 
the mind, and the individuality of the pupil; should, as 
Matthew Arnold might have said, ‘‘ Let her intelligence 
play freely upon the facts involved in each case.’”’ The 
‘‘nature’’ rules assume that there is some common 
standard of excellence, some general ideas or usages 
about what is good and what is bad; and we may safely 
accept this doctrine. To accept it, however, does not 
imply that this standard is to be ascertained by consult- 
ing each individual man, or by throwing the question 
open ‘to a popular vote; it is rather the opinion and the 
usage of those most competent to extract from the 
facts their deepest meaning. ‘ 

It must therefore upon the whole be said that the 
‘‘nature’’ rules are rather vague and indefinite for 
practical guidance in the school room; that they are, 
however, the only final and authoritative rules that can 
be given; and that the teacher must, at least within 
wide limits, extract them from the circumstances as 
they present themselves. Such a quest, if successful, 
can not be separated from good models. The teacher 
who makes it will soon discover that uniformity must 
be shunned and diversity be cultivated. What Mr. 
Spencer has said of the writer is equally true of the 
reader and of the speaker. 

“That a perfectly endowed man must uncon- 
sciously write in all styles, we may infer from consider- 
ing how styles originate. Why is Johnson pompous, 
Goldsmith simple? Why is one authorabrupt, another 
rhythmical,.another concise? Evidently in each case 
the habitual mode of utterance must depend upon the 
habitual balance of the nature. The predominant feel- 
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ings have by use trained the intellect to represent them. 
But while long, though unconscious, discipline has 
made it do this efficiently, it remains, from lack of 
_ practice, incapable of doing the same for the less power- 
ful feelings; and when these are excited, the usual 
verbal forms undergo but slight modifications. Let the 
powers of speech be fully developed, however—let the 
ability of the intellect to convey the emotions be com- 
plete ; and this fixity of style will disappear. The perfect 
writer will express himself as Junius, when in the 
Junius frame of mind; when he feels as Lamb felt, will 
use a like familiar speech ; and will fall into the rugged- 
ness of Carlyle, when in Carlylean mood. Now he will 
be rhythmical, and now irregular, here his language 
will be plain, and there ornate; sometimes his sen- 
tences will be balanced, and at other times unsym- 
metrical; for a while there will be considerable same- 
ness, and then, again, great variety. This mode 
of- expression naturally responding to his state of 
feeling, there will flow from his pen a composition 
changing to the same degree that the aspects of his 
subject change. He will thus without effort conform to 
what we have seen to be the laws of effect. And 
while his work presents to the reader that variety 
needful to prevent continuous exertion of the same 
faculties, it will also answer to the description of all 
highly organized products, both of man and of nature; 
it will be not a series of like parts simply placed in 
juxtaposition, but one whole made up of unlike parts 
that are mutually dependent.’”’ (Essay on Style.) 

B. AH: 


NEW COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
1894-95. 


A full description of new courses to be given 
during the next academic year will be found in 
the Annual Announcement, which, however, will 
not appear until after Commencement. Be- 
lieving that the information conveyed will have 
a present interest for many students and others, 
THe Recorp herewith submits descriptions of 
such of these courses as have been reported up 
to the time of going to press. 


I. PHYSICS. 


Design of Electrical Machinery.—A two-hour course 
to be given the first semester by Prof. Carhart. Open 
to all who have had the subject of Dynamo-Electric 
Machinery. ~The subject will be treated from a practi. 
cal point of view, and the course will make use of the 
methods and data in actual use by electrical engineers. 

Theory of Potential and its Applications. — A two 
hour course to be given the second semester by Dr. 
Guthe. Open to all who have had course two and have 
the requisite knowledge of the calculus. 


II. METALLURGY. 


Course 2. Micro-Metallography.— Laboratory work 
and reading on the microscopic structure of metals as 
affected by their physical and chemical composition, 
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with especial reference to the effect of heat-treatment 
on the structure of iron and steel. One-hour course. 
Time arranged with instructor, Prof. E. D. Campbell. 

Course 2 can be taken only by those who have com- 
pleted course 1 in metallurgy, course 6 in analytical 
chemistry, and received special permission. 

The severe tests required by mechanicat and by — 
civil engineers of the materials used in construction, 
have rendered it necessary for the metallurgist produc- 
ing the metal to use every means at command to acquire 
an accurate knowledge of the conditions affecting the 
physical properties of his output. The recognized value 
of chemistry to metallurgy is sufficiently attested by 
the fact that no metallurgical work of any import- 
ance now starts without its own laboratory and corps 
of competent chemists; yet a knowledge of the ulti- 
mate composition of a metal is not of itself sufficient 
to account for its physical properties. Within the past 
few years microscopy has revealed so many facts in 
regard to the constitution of metals and accounted for 
so many hitherto unexplained phenomena, that its value 
to scientific metallurgy must soon make itself generally 
felt, and it has, therefore, been thought desirable that a 
beginning, at least, be made here in this important line 
of research. 

Ill. SEMITICS. 


This department embraces the study of the various 
branches of the Semitic family, especially the Hebrew, 
Aramaeans, Assyrians, Babylonians, and Arabians. 
So great was the réle played by them in the world’s 
history that our most important institutions cannot be 
understood apart from them. They taught us our let- 
ters, shaped our laws, outlined our governmental sys- 
tem, furnished us with our ethical code and our insti- 
tutes of religion. From them, as well as from the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and Romans learned much in 
art and architecture; and their mythology, without 
which their ethics would have been impossible, drew 
largely from the same source. This department there- 
fore aims to study this family in its relation to the 
progress of civilization as well as independently in con- 
nection with its various literary works and monumental 
treasures, some of which reach back to a period almost 
4,000 years before the Christian era. 

In the first semester, a course of lectures will be 
given on the early civilizations of Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, embracing an account of 
the principal discoveries in Semitic fields and’ the de- 
cipherment of cuneiform inscriptions; the Babylonian 
story of creation and comparison with the Biblical ac- 
count, the Biblical eden in the light of Assyrian in- 
scriptions; the Babylonian account of the flood com- 
pared with that of Genesis together with the Hindu, 
Greek and other forms; the infancy of Sargon I, 3,800 
B. C., and his times; the Tower of Babel and the ~ 
temple of Bel in Borsippa (Babylon); the myths of 
Ninus and Semiramis and their origin; the Tel-el- 
Amarna Tablets 1500 B. C., and the diplomatic relations 
between the countries of Western Asia and Egypt; the 
Sendjirli discoveries and Northern Syria in the 9th cen- 
tury B. C.; the Moabite Stone; the Empire of the Hit- 
tites; the Babylonian captivities of the Jews; Biblical 
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history in the light of Assyrian-monuments. The mon- 
uments and early works of art will be illustrated by a 
series of views, about 150, specially prepared from pho- 
tographs, and projected upon a screen. 

The history, governmental policies, religious be- 
liefs and worship, origin and development thereof, 
mythology and its influence upon Greek and Roman 
literatures, art, architecture, mercantile, private, and 
social life will be discussed; the philosophic and scien- 
tific contributions of the Semites to ancient and modern 
civilization (the first to effect strong military organiza- 
tions, thus opening the way to international inter- 
course), the first to propound the philosophical doctrine 
of unity, and therewith its religious correlate, mono- 
theism, the founders of astronomy, the inventors of 
writing, the initiators of modern law and letters, are 
subjects to be treated during the course. 

In linguistics, the following courses are offered, 
viz: beginning and advanced courses in Hebrew, As- 
syrian, Arabic, and Hellenistic Greek, to which shall be 
added, as occasion arises, courses in Aramaic, Syriac, 
and Athiopic. These courses are framed to meet the 
needs of the following classes: (1) Students who are 
seeking a liberal education as distinct from a profes- 
sional one, i. e., undergraduates in arts and literature. 
What of the centuries before Athens and the ‘‘ building 
of the city’’? (2) Literary students, to prepare them 
for, and interest them in, the study of the prose and 
poetical works of the Semites. (8) Students who intend 
to become teachers of languages. These should study 
at least one of the languages of this family. To under- 
stand one language, one must study at least two, and the 
greater the difference between these two in original 
concepts, inflectional forms, syntactical construction 
and vocabulary, the more helpful it will be in unfold- 
ing to the mind of the linguistic student the great mys- 
tery of speech. (4) Students who wish to make a 
specialty of Semitic languages or history. (5) Students 
who are studying in the lines of general archzeology, 
mythology, art, architecture. (6) Students who expect 
to become religious teachers, whether as laymen or 
clergymen. Those who expect to enter theological sem- 
inaries should take at least four semesters in Hebrew 
languages and Assyrian history. 

See for courses in Hebrew and Assyrian, Calendar, 
pp. 58-55. In Assyrian selections from the historical 
works of Tiglathpileser, Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar, Asur- 
bainpal, and the Babylonian story of the Deluge, will 
be read. For Hellenistic Greek, see p. 50 of Calendar, 
1894-95,1la or 11 b. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 


The Announcement of the Graduate School, 
1894-95, in the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, appeared at the beginning of 
May, a pamphlet of 54 pages. The first pages 
following those that contain the names of the 
Faculty, are given to such topics as “ general 
information,” ‘ the higher degrees,” “ admission 


and registration,” and “fees and expenses.” 
Then follow the descriptions of the courses of 
instruction. The titles of all courses that are 
definitely named are given below, and where no 
titles are found some descriptive matter that 
will answer the purpose is given. Requests for 
copies of the announcements should be addressed 
to J. H. Wade, Secretary of the University. 


GREEK. 


Professor D’Ooge.—1) Teachers’ Seminary ; 2) Sem- 
inary in Tragedy; 3) History of Greek Art from the 
beginnings to the Roman Period; 4) The Olympian and 
Pythian Odes of Pindar; 5) Greek Antiquities; 6) Intro- 
duction to Homer. 

Professor Pattengill_—1l) Plato; 2) The 
Poets: Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. 

Professor Craig.—Hellenistic Greek, two courses. 

Mr. DeCou.—1) Studies in the Greek Rhetoricians, 
with interpretations of selections from Aristotle, Her- 
mogenes, and the Treatise; 2) Greek Writing; 3) Stud- 
ies in Greek Dialects, Texts, and Inscriptions. 


Bucolic 


LATIN. 


Professor Kelsey.—1l) Graduate Seminary; 2) 
Teachers’ Seminary; 3) Introduction to Classical Phil- 
ology ; 4) Latin Inscriptions ; 5) Reports on the Current 
Literature of Latin Philology. 

Professor Rolfe.—1) Seminary in Latin Master- 
pieces; 2) Latin Grammar; 3) Latin Writing; 4) The 
Letters of Cicero. 

Assistant-Professor Drake.—1) Suetonius and Vel- 
leius Paterculus; 2) Historical Proseminary. 

‘Mr. Meader.—The Institutes of Gaius and Justinian. 

Mr. Sanders.—Minor Latin Poets: Propertius and 
the Elegiac Group. 

SEMITICS. 

Courses will be given in Hebrew and Assyrian, and 
also in Arabic and Aramaic provided there be a sufli- 
cient number of applicants for these subjects who have 
already pursued the study of Hebrew or Assyrian. 

In addition to the linguistic courses the following 
courses in Semitic History will also be given: 

1) History of the discovery of the Assyro-Babylo- 
nian monuments and their decipherment; and the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria as derived from the 
monuments. 

2) History of the Jews from the earliest times to 
the Christian Era. 

The work in Semitics will be conducted by Pro- 


fessor Craig. 
FRENCH. 


Graduate work is either chiefly literary or chiefly 
linguistic, but it is expected that for the Doctor’s de- 
gree at least, and it is advised that for the Master’s 
degree as well, some work shall be done in both direc- 
tions. 

For students who choose to direct their work chiefly 
to the literature, opportunity will be given in the first 
semester of 1894-95 to study the Eighteenth Century 
dramatists, the Sixteenth Century literature, and some 
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of the leading French philosophical writers ; in the second 
semester the Seventeenth Century literature, the pre- 
revolutionary literature, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, etc., the Romantic movement at the beginning of 
the present century, and the satirical spirit in French 
literature. Private work will be assigned when it is 
thought desirable by the Professor in charge. 

The oldest French literature will be studied in con- 
nection with the study of Old French, which will be 
continued throughout the year. 

A teachers’ course in French will be open to candi- 
dates for a Master’s degree who intend to teach that 
language. \ 

The courses in French will be given by, or under 
the direction of Professor Walter. 

ITALIAN. 

In 1894-95 courses in Dante’s Divina Commedia 
and Vita Nuova will be offered. 

The courses in Italian will be given by, or under 
the direction of Professor Walter. 


SPANISH. 
In 1894-95, dramas of Lope and Calderon will be 
offered. 
The courses in Spanish will be given by, or under 
the direction of Professor Walter. 


GERMAN, 


Professor Thomas.—1) Goethe’s Faust; 2) Teach- 
ers’ Course; 3) History of German Literature; 4) 
Graduate Seminary. 

Assistant-Professor Hench.—1) Old High German; 
2) Historical and Comparative German Grammar. 

Mr. Mensel.—1) Middle High German; 2) The 


Nibelungenlied. 
GOTHIC. 


Assistant Professor Hench.—1) Introductory course; 
2) Advanced Course. 


ENGLISH AND RHETORIC. 


Professor Demmon.—1) English Literature Semi- 
nary; 2) Shakespeare Seminary; 3) American Litera- 
ture Seminary; 4) Principles of Criticism. 

Professor Hempl.—1) Old-English Syntax; 2) Old- 
English Phonology and Morphology; 3) Historical 
English Grammar; 4) Old-English Poetry; 5) Spoken 
English. 

Assistant-Professor Scott.—Development of Rhetor- 
ical Theory. 

Professor Trueblood.—1) Study of Great Orators, 
ancient and modern; 2) Oral Discussions. 


HISTORY. 


Professor Hudson.—European History and Com- 
parative Constitutional and Administrative Law. 
Professor McLaughlin.—American History and 
Constitutional Law. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


On account of changes in the corps of instructors, 
no details of the courses to be offered in philosophy in 
1894-95 can be given at the time this Announcement is 
issued. But the courses described below, which were 


| head of the department is invited. 


offered in 1893-94, will serve to show the general char- © 
acter of the graduate work provided in this department 
of instruction. ~ A : 4 
A. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. > 

Assistant-Professor Mead.—1) The History of Phil- 
osophy; 2) Supplementary work in the History of 
Philosophy. 

Professor Dewey.—Movement of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Dr. Lloyd.—1) Contemporary Philosophy; 2) The 
Philosophy of Spinoza; 3) Special Study in Spinoza. 

B. PSYCHOLOGY. 

Assistant-Professor Mead.—l) Special Topics in 
Psychology; 2) English Psychology; 3) Original In-_ 
vestigation in the Laboratory. 

Cc. ETHICS. 


Professor Dewey.—1) Political Philosophy; 2) Sup- 
plementary Course in Political Philosophy; 3) Anthro- _ 
pological Ethics. 

Dr. Lloyd.—History of British Ethics from Hobbes 
to Mill. 


D. ASTHETICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Professor Dewey.—Xsthetics. 
Dr. Lloyd.—Philosophy of Religion. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 


Professor Hinsdale.—1) History of Education, 
ancient and medieval; 2) History of Education, 
modern; 3) The Comparative Study of Contemporary 
Educational Systems, domestic and foreign; 4) Semi-. 
nary. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 

Professor Adams.—1) Principles of the Science of- 
Finance; 2) Transportation Problem ; 3) Critical Analy- 
sis of Economic Thought; 4) Critical Examination of 
the Labor Problem and the Monopoly Problem; 5) 
Seminary in Finance; 6) Seminary in Economics. . 

Professor Taylor.—l1) Land Problems Historically 
and Theoretically considered; 2) Socialism; 3) History 
and Theory of Money and Banking; 4) Industrial His- 
tory of the United States; 5) Social Philosophy with 
special reference to Economic Problems; 6) History of 
Political Economy. 

Mr. Cooley.—1) Theory of Statistics; 2) Special 
Studies in Statistics. 

Mr. Dixon.—History of the Tariff in the United 
States. 

All Instructors in the Departments of Economies 
and History.—Current Economic Legislation and Lit- - 
erature. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

President Angell.—l) Lectures on International 

Law; 2) History of Treaties. 


MUSIC. 


Professor Stanley.—1) Canon and Fugue; 2) Mus- 
ical Form; 3) Free Composition; 4) Instrumentation. 


*It is expected that additional instruction will be given 
in this department in Theoretical and Practical Sociology. For 
information regarding these courses, correspondence with the 
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MATHEMATICS. ce 
A. PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 


Professor Beman.—1) Solid Analytic Geometry ; 2) 
Differential Equations; 3) Mathematical Reading. 
Assistant-Professor Cole.—Theory of Complex Num- 


bers. 
Assistant-Professor Ziwet.—Advanced Mechanics. 


B. FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES, 


Professor Beman.—1) Solid Analytic Geometry ; 2) 
Quaternions; 3) Teachers’ Seminary. 
Assistant-Professor Cole.—Projective Geometry. 
Dr. Markley.—Modern Higher Algebra; 2) Four- 
ier’s Series, and Spherical, Cylindrical, and Ellipsoidal 
Harmonics. 
PHYSICS AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Professor Carhart.—1) Dynamo Electric Machinery; 
2) The Alternate Current Transformer; 3) The Theory 
~ of Heat. 
Professor Carhart, Assistant Professor Patterson, 
‘and Dr. Guthe.—Electrical Units and Measurements. 


Assistant Professor Patterson.—l) Mathematical 
Electricity ; 2) Electricity and Magnetism ; 3) Advanced 
Work in Photometry. 

Mr. Reed.—The Theory of Light. 

Dr. Guthe.—Advanced Laboratory Work in Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Freer.—1) Theoretical Chemistry of Re- 
cent Years; 2) German Chemical Literature; 3) Jour- 
nal Club; 4) Laboratory Research. 

Mr. Higley.—1) The Rarer Chemical Elements; 2) 
Laboratory Research in Selected Topics in Inorganic 
General Chemistry. | 

Mr. Lichty.—1) Laboratory Work; 2) Laboratory 
Research; 3) Organic Chemistry and Analytical Chem- 
istry. 

Professor Prescott.—l) Organic Synthesis and 
Ultimate Analysis; 2) Analytical Organic Chemistry ; 
3) Investigations in Organic Chemistry. 

Professor Johnson.—1) Qualitative Analytical 
Chemistry; 2) Investigations in Inorganic Reactions 
and Qualitative Methods. 

Professor Campbell.—1) Quantitative Analytical 
Chemistry; 2) Investigations in Metallurgical Chem- 
istry and Quantitative Methods. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. 


Professor Vaughan.—Original Research ,on the 
Causation of Disease. 

Professor Novy.—Advanced Physiological Chemis- 
try. 

ASTRONOMY, 

Professor Hall.—1) Theoretical Astronomy; 2) 
Mathematical Theory of Planetary Motion. 

Professor Hall and Mr. Townley.—Extended Prac- 
tical Course in the Use of Instruments. 

Mr. Townley.—1) Method of Least Squares and 
Empirical Curves; 2) Spherical Astronomy. 


MINERALOGY. 
~The higher work in mineralogy presupposes an 


elementary knowledge of chemistry and an introductory 
course in mineralogy, combining theoretical instruction 
with practice in determining minerals. The work will 
be directed by Professor Pettee. 

GEOLOGY. 

The course of instruction in geology for under- 
graduates, as announced in the University Calendar for 
1893-94, page 84, embraces two years. The first year 
is devoted to elementary studies in physical geology 
and historical geology, giving three hours a week to 
each for one semester. Le Conte’s Elements of 
Geology is used, supplemented by lectures and exhi- 
bitions of specimens, maps, etc. During the second 
year more detailed instruction is given, two hours each 
week, in the same general subjects. Green’s Physical 
Geology is used for reference during the first semester, 
supplemented by lectures and laboratory work. Each 
student is given a special subject for investigation in 
connection with which a thesis of about 2500 words is 
required. During the second semester paleontological 
studies are carried on with the aid of various treatises 
and laboratory work. A special subject is assigned 
each student and a short thesis is required. 

Students in the graduate school may enter either of 
the advanced courses mentioned above, providing 
studies equivalent to the elementary course have been 
pursued. Those who have done more work than is 
represented by the elementary course may make special 
arrangements for instruction and assistance in various 
lines of study, dependent on their tastes and acquire- 
ments. In a general course the current literature of 
geology will be read with special reference to Pleistocene 
geology, and to the origin and elassification of topo- 
graphic forms, glacial records, lake histories, erosion, 
and all of the processes by which the surface of the 
earth has come to have its present form. 


SYSTEMATIC ZOOLOGY. 


Professor Steere.—1) Systematic Study of Verte- 
brates; 2) Special Study of Invertebrate Groups; 3) 
Development of Species and Theory of Classification. 


ANIMAL MORPHOLOGY.* 
A. PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATES. 


Mr. Worcester.—1) Current Literature of Animal 
Morphology ; 2) Original Work in Animal Morphology; 
3) Invertebrate Morphology and Vertebrate Compara- 
tive Anatomy, Embryology, and Histology. 

Assistant Professor Huber.—1) Microscopie Anat- 
omy of the Brain and Special Sense Organs; 2) Original 
Work in Animal Morphology. 

Mr.—————..— Original Work in Animal Mor- 


phology. 


B. FOR GRADUATES AND UNDERGRADUATES. 
Mr. Worcester.—Invertebrate Morphology. 


*Professor Reighard has leave of absence for the year 1894- 
95. As far as possible the work of candidates for higher degrees 
will be arranged by him before his departure. Those who ex- 
pect to do research work during 1894-95 should consult Professor 
Reighard as early as June 15th, 1894, in order that the subject of 
the research, its scope, and the methods to be employed may 
be decided upon. During his absence the work in animal mor- 
phology will be directed by Mr. Worcester, with the codperation 
of Assistant Professor Huber and other competent instructors. 
It ip papecied that Mr. Kofoid will have charge of a part of the 
work, 
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Mr. .—1) The Comparative Embryology ; 
2) Anatomy of Vertebrates; 3) The Animal Egg. 


Mr. Lewis.—Mammalian Anatomy. 
BOTANY. 


Professor Spalding.—1) Morphology of the Higher 
Plants; 2) Principles of Classification. 

Assistant Professor Newecombe.—1) Vegetable His- 
tology; 2) Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of 
Phanerograms. 

~ Mr. Johnson.—Cryptogamic Botany—two courses. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Professor Lombard.—1) Lectures and Recitations ; 
2) Laboratory Course; 3) Physiological Experimenta- 
tion; 4) Physiological Research and Collateral Reading. 


ENGINEERING, 


Professor Cooley.—1) Machinery and Mill-work: 
advanced course; 2) Naval Architecture; 3) Marine 
Engines; 4) Ship-Building. 

Professor Cooley and Assistant Professor Wagner.— 
1) Experimental Laboratory Work: advanced course ; 
2) Steam Engineering: advanced course. 

Assistant Professor Wagner.—Thermodynamics: 
advanced course. 


re 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETIES. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of this society held on the 
evening of May 12, Dr. A. H. Lloyd read a paper 


entitled ‘‘The Negative in Religion.” The fol- 
lowing is an abstract. 
There is truth in every doctrine. Disagreement 


nowadays means, not only that the other man is wrong, 
but also that we have something to learn of him as well 
as heof us. <A doctrine without an opposing doctrine is 
impossible, since every doctrine is born of an ideal, 
and ideals imply conflict. The conflict is between con- 
sciousness of the ideal and application of it. An oppos- 
ing doctrine assumes the application or realization of 
the ideal which the opposed doctrine teaches. So 
republicanism in its relation to monarchy, or necessa- 
rianism to libertarianism, or atheism to theism. 

There is spiritual truth in atheism, in irreligious 
- science generally. Not atheism is dangerous, but its 
abstraction or isolation. Holding aloof from science, 
because atheistic, refusing to face the negation, to 
learn from it and to relate it, is a serious error. At the 
time of the Crucifixion, we are told that the disciples 
had to learn the lesson of atheism, and modern thought 
is forcing the same lesson upon modern life. 

Gods arise through anthropathism. Passionate, 
impulsive man ascribes his passions to things in nature. 
Gods, arising with the ascription, show restraint and 
eonflict coming into man’s life, and through the gods, 
with them, in worship of them, man grows into self- 
eontrol and a consciousness of law. But the law, com- 
ing to man’s consciousness, as through worship of his 
lawless passion-endowed gods, he gains possession of 


eee 


himself, turns upon the gods. The law is atheistic, the 
law crucifies. — aes EA 

In the religious experience as thus outlined are to 
be seen all the phases of what we have been taught by 
Christianity is the religious fact or truth, namely, not 
only the crucifixion or the god’s self-sacrifice, but also 
the incarnation, the resurrection, the revelation. The 
history of religion has been in these stages: (1) The 
complete religious fact or truth as present in all relig- 
ions before Christianity; (2) the fact brought to con- 


sciousness by Christianity made ideal, and interpreted — 


in terms of activity; and (3) the Christian ideal, its 
application being assumed in the thought and criticism 
of to-day, defined as an idea, and so returned to the 
sphere of fact. Thus, to illustrate the process in one of 
its phases, the heathen gods died with the result that 


we are saved, the worship of them establishing our . 


freedom from the lower life that they reigned over; 
Christianity brought this mere fact of self-denial to 
consciousness and conceived it as an act, symbolized in 
the life and death of Christ; and the Christian ideal of 
self-denial modern thought finds, not ideal, but real, 
making a denial of the self. But, in general, all gods 
have taken man’s sins upon themselves; have given up 
their life for their followers; have suffered crucifixion ; 
have risen again: and have been divine teachers to 
men. Others, however, did these things in spite of 
themselves; the Christ of the Scriptures did them. 
Modern scientific thought, dictating this generalization, 
or extension, of ideas, long sacred to Christianity, 
brings Christianity out of its self-cultivation and ab- 
straction into the general life, out of the ideal into the 
real. 

The universal religious experience is reducible to 
these formule: the ideal deifies; the idea, revealed 
with realization of the ideal, crucifies; and practice, 


made possible with revelation of the idea, resurrects. 


In Christianity there are two crucifixions; the sym- 
bolic event nearly nineteen centuries ago, and the neg- 
ative in thought and life to-day. Science is responsible 
for the negative; it has for its content the crucifying 
idea. Practice, however, ‘‘ applied Christianity,’ will 
show, is showing in hundreds of ways, a resurrection. 
The negations of modern science only define Christian- 
ity’s supreme opportunity. They say to Christianity: 
‘“‘The world is exactly the world that you have wor- 
shipped. Your ideals are here and now, not hereafter. 
At last you are free.’’ Present day materialism, with 
its implied, and sometimes explicit, atheism, is negative 
only so long as Christianity or its church refuses to 
apply its ideal of salvation by self-sacrifice to itself; 
with application, with action, the negation is negated. 

Modern ‘‘irreligious’”’ life is teeming with Chris- 
tianity. Not science alone, but art, politics, every 
phase of human interest, testifies to its power, depends 
upon it, lives. moves, and has its being in it, is in a 
word a living definition of it; and, just because the 
Christian fact has so completely entered. into the com- 
mon life, the Church must follow, going where its 
Christianity has gone. Fighting the common life as 
irreligious, un-Christian, is suicide. The truth of the 
third formula, ‘‘ Practice resurrects’’, is the lesson of 
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the crucifixion in the negation of to-day. Not self-culti- 
vation any longer; but action, in which the Church will 


become an institution, a means to an end. 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Society has held regular bi-weekly meet- 
ings. At the meeting held April 5th, Prof. B. L. 
D’Ooge, of the State Normal School, read a 
paper on “A Recently Discovered Oscan In- 
scription from Pompeii.” 


MZ, AVDIIS. KLE, 
DEKIS, SEPIIS, OPF, 
KVAFZSTUR. UPSENS. 


This inscription was found at Pompeii in the sum- 
mer of 1893. It was seen soon after by Prof. F. W. 
Kelsey, who made a squeeze of it, which he kindly gave 
to the writer. It has not been heretofore published, so 
far as known. The stone, no doubt, served as the base 
for a statue or votive offering of some kind. The height 
of the letters is 1,245 in. 

Translation: Messius (?) Audius Cloelius (?) (f) 
Decius Seppius Offellius (£) quaestores fecerunt. The 
inscription shows three peculiarities. The abbrevia- 
tions MZ., and KLf. are no where else found; and the 
spelling of KVAFZSTUR, is unique. It may be argued 
with reasonable certainty that the presence of Z in MZ, 
is due to the assibilation of t# in the name Metius= 
Mettus=Mettius=Messius. Assibilation is characteristic 
of some of the Italic dialects. There is nothing sure 
about the KLF, Cloelius—Cloulius—Clylius is conjec- 
tured because it is a name common to Italy and espec- 
ially frequentin Campania. Kvazzstur isspelled Kvazss- 
tur wherever else found. The spelling z may be ex- 
plained as due to the analogy of Keenztur. The height 
of the letters, the character of the script, and the dia- 
lect show this inscription to be among the older of the 
Pompeian inscriptions: 150-100 B. C. 

[I take the liberty of adding the following note to 
Prof. D’Ooge’s paper. The explanation of MZ., if cor- 
rect, at least needs substantiation. The name Metiis 
(=Metius) is found in Oscan unassibilated ; the process 
of assibilation would have been Metiis> Metjis> Metsis 
> Messis, cf. Oscan Bansae<Banssae<Bantiae. If MZ, 
stands for Metiis, it must be younger than Metiis, and 
we must assume that Z was used to represent partially 
assibilated ti, but we so far know Oscan Z between 
vowels only with the value of English z. If it has this 
value in MZ,, we should look for a name having in 
Latin M—-r—< M—z—-< M—-s—. But perhaps 
the most common Oscan przenomen is Mara, usually 
written MR, Now itis more than possible that Oscan 
Z was approaching 7 in sound and that a person accus- 
tomed to write Z for this r-like sound might write Z for 
primitive rv. It is, as Prof. D’Ooge says, very doubtful 
whether KL} stands for Cloelius, an Oscan name abbre- 
viated in Latin letters as CLOIL. I would suggest 
Calinius, written Kade in Greek letters in an Oscan 
inscription. This would make the line :— 

Mara Audius Calini (filius). 

GrorGE Hemet, Sect.] 


3 


‘as in Aeneadum, agricolum, virum. 


My. F. P. Daniels read a paper on “ Archaisms 


in Lucretius.” 

The archaisms in Lucretius may be divided roughly 
into two classes, those that were fully archaic in his 
day, and those that were becoming archaic. He often 
uses an old genitive termination in -ai, in the singula, 
of the a-declension; as in materiai, animat. It is found 
168 times and in 32 words. The genitive plural ending 
in -wm occurs in nouns of both the a- and o-declensions ; 
The genitive plural 
of deus takes a variety of forms, dewm (22 times), divom 
(18 times), divuwm(seven times), and deorum(once). The 
ending -ei in the nominative plural of the second de- 
clension and in the dative singular of the third, is found 
in nine words, such as oculei, omnei. Other peculiar 
forms of declension are: vis, for vires; fini, for fine; 
itere, itiner, for itinere and iter. The old ending -om is 
retained in the accusative singular after v; as in xvom, 
vivom; but torvum is found once. Hquos for equus once 
occurs.—Lucretius retains o after v before 1, r, m, and 
nt; as in volnus, volgo, vorsum, unarsum (for univorsum), 
quor (for cur), guom (for cum), vivont. But sometimes u 
is found, as in vult, solvunt; or e, as in vertex reverti. 
Quu- assumes the form cu- in 22 instances, as in secun- 
tur, ecus; and qu- appears as cu- in relicuas, relicuo. V 
is vocalized in 42 cases; as in soliéi, séemus, aqiéai, con- 
segue, reliq#i. Uis a consonant 23 times; as in tenvis, 
tenvia, extenvantur. Thus it will be seen that in the 
time of Lucretius v and wu were in an unsettled condi- 
tion, as was also the vowel following v.—The pronouns 
present many interesting forms. The old ablative qui 
occurs nine times. Quis is found for qguibus: quot, for 
cut; aliquoius, for alicuius; quicquid (ten times), qwic- 
quit (twice), and quidquid (three times); aliquit; alid 
and aliut (for aliud); ibus (for eis); ollis; haut; quamde; 
sis (for suis); alix, ullx, ille, une (for alius, etc.) : adque 
(for atque); aput; donique (for donec). Hilum ‘a whit?’ 
is used eight times, only twice, however, without a pre- 
ceding negative. ARusum and rusus are found for rursum 
and rursus; sorsum for the more usual seorswm (from 
sevorsum); noenu (from ne+unum) oceurs twice. Its 
original form was noinom, which became noenum, 
noenu, non.—Other archaisms are moenera(for munera) ; 
Mavors, duellica, celer (feminine), cuppedine; colos, ar- 
bos, vapos, humos; quamlubet, manufesta, dissupat, dis- 
suluit, lubida, etc; but on the other hand, monimentis, 
quadripedes, arbita and artibus (for the classical artu- 
bus). Rutundis is always found for rotundis. Honustum 
occurs for onustum; ahena for dena. Suptilis and suptil- 
iter are found often for subtilis, etc., while elabsa and 
praescribta have the b in preference to the p.—The verb- 
forms have many peculiarities; thus, siet, fuat; escit 
(archaic future of swm); reddunda, etc., for reddenda; 
potiundi for potiendi; potesse and potisset. The old 
infinitive in -der is used 48 times, as in vertier, nitier, 
etc. Many contractions occur, such as inritat(inritavit): 
probeat (prohibeat); desse, abstraxe, commorunt. Endo, 
the oldest form of in, is used once as a preposition; and 
indu, another old form of in, is found twice as a prepo- 
sition, and twelve times in composition, as indugredi, 


induperator. Prepositions in composition often do not 
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show assimilation, thus, adfero, adcredo, adlidant, ad- 
tenuo, adrideo; inpius, inpetus, inmortalis, inrito, inlus- 
trare, inbuo; conrident, conligo, conpungo; red- is often 
used for re-, as in redduco, reccidc, ressolvo.—The De 
Rerum Natura is a philosophic poem and in such a 
work archaisms are natural and serve to heighten the 
the effect. As might be expected, an archaic tinge 
colors most perceptibly the graver and deeper portions 
of the work, while its sketches of the life of the time, 
such as the satire on love, are almost free from this 
coloring. 


At the meeting held April 26th, Prof. Rolfe 
gave an account of the Latin Play at Cambridge, 
and Mr. Walter Dennison, holder of the Elisha 
Jones Classical Fellowship, read a paper on 
“The Order of Adjectives in the Second Philip- 
pic of Cicero.” 


The object of this paper was to present the results 
of an investigation of the position of adjectives with 
reference to the modified noun in the second Philippic 
of Cicero. This included only adjectives whose noun is 
expressed, possessive pronouns, and participles and 
gerundives only when they do not form part of the verb. 
The general law that an adjective which follows its 
noun, presents an idea that is merely additional or 
accessory, while an adjective, which precedes its noun, 
has a tendency towards being emphasized,—this law 
was verified in the investigation. The law was found 
to be violated at times, when certain influences are 
present, as for example, chiasmus or position at the 
very end or beginning of the sentence.—The words 
examined fall into three classes,—(a) adjectives always 
following their nouns, (b) adjectives always preceding 
their nouns, (c) adjectives either following or preced- 
ing their nouns, with or without an apparent difference 
in emphasis or use. The majority of the adjectives in 
(a) occur in set phrases, e. g., patres conscripti, tribuni 
designati, di immortales,. res publica. Under (b) 
belong the following adjectives,—abseus, ceterus, clar- 
issimus, egregius, frequens, hesternus, hodiernus, in- 
numerabilis, infimus, nemo, optimus, preestans, pauci, 
preesens, proximus, religuus, sanctus, salvus, summus, 
tot, turpis, verus. Several sub-classes may be distin- 
guished in (c). (i) Numerals usually precede, possibly 
for the reason that they are very important words. (ii) 
Proper adjectives. Names of months always follow 
their nouns, other proper adjectives nearly always. 
The idea expressed by these is usually commonplace 
and unimportant, and, therefore, they occupy the unem- 
phatic position. (ili) Possessive pronouns, especially 
meus and tuus, show quite consistently the distinction 
in emphasis, due to their position before or after the 
noun. (iv) Civilis, novus, perniciosus, singularis seem 
to be used in both positions with no apparent difference 
in emphasis. (v) Miscellaneous. Alienus, except in 
the expression, res alienum, is always found before its 
noun. Magnus and multus, with a single exception in 
each, precede. Talis, tantus, totus, ullus, nullus, unus 
almost invariably precede, undoubtedly for the reason 


that they express, especially the first three ,an intensive 
idea. In exclamatory expressions like ‘o foeditatem 


hominis flagitiosam,’ the word occurring first, whether — 


the noun or adjective, seems to contain the most import- 


ant thought. (vi) In ablative absolute constructions, 


the most important word precedes, e. g., hasta, posita; 
stante re publica. é 


At the meeting held May 17th, Prof. A. | 


Lodeman, of the State Normal School, read an 
elaborate paper on “ Victor Hugo and his French 
Critics,”’ of which the following is an outline: 


For a true estimate of Victor Hugo, the man and 
the writer, of his character, work, and influence in 
various directions, we depend mainly upon the opinions 
of his own countrymen; an acquaintance with his works 
alone is not sufficient. For reasons set forth in the 
paper, Victor Hugo has had few impartial critics until 
within recent years. His autobiographical writings 
furnish us information about his childhood and early 
career; they are inaccurate. and unreliable in many 
points of detail, especially those portions which deal 
with his political and literary life. Hugolatres, like 
Alfred Barbeau, Paul de Saint-Victor, Alfred Asseline, 
are not to be entirely ignored. Far more important are 
the judgments of critics like Sainte-Beuve, Nisard, E. 
Dupuy, L. Mabilleau, Jules Lemaitre, and especially 
Edmund Biré, though none of them writes without a 
bias; among the ablest and most impartial critics of 
Victor Hugo are F. Brunetiére, E. Faguet, and Ch. 
Renouvier. Victor Hugo’s character combined the most 
generous impulses, genuine sympathy with suffering 
humanity, untiring devotion to his duties as a poet, of 
which he had formed the highest conception, with 
ignoble traits, such as bitter enmity toward those who 
had offended him, excessive vanity, lack of veracity.— 
The political views of the great poet and citizen under- 
went many changes during his long life, and his relig- 
ious convictions are hardly definable. ‘‘ He has been 
successively all that the century has been, except a 
materialist and an atheist. He has been a Bonapart- 
ist, royalist, catholic, liberal monarchist, a vague deist, 
pantheist, a groping socialist, republican, absolute dem- 
ocrat, a prophet lavish with blessings and curses, 
metempsychosist, messianist, manichean, and mille- 
narian.’’—The study of Victor Hugo’s mind is rendered 
difficult by the lack of data concerning his daily life, 
his habits, occupations, reading, ete. He was not a 
scholar, though he had an immense amount of inform- 
ation. A phenomenal memory and an ‘‘ enormous,’’ 
‘“cyclopean’’ imagination were his leading intellect- 
ual traits. Though constantly occupied with profound 
thoughts, he was not a philosopher.—An incredible 
wealth of images and a too free use of antitheses char- 
acterize Victor Hugo’s style. Personification of the 
boldest kind abound in his writings. His command of 
words, rimes and rhythms is unparalled, probably in 
all literature.—While Victor Hugo has exerted no per- 
ceptible influence upon the advancement of thought, 
and while he has failed to fulfil the high moral mission 
which he claimed as his own, his influence in the field 
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of literature, especially in the direction of poetic style, 
has been immense. He occupied the highest position 
among the lyric and epic poets of France. 


At the meeting held May 31st, Mr. McLouth 
read a paper on “Some of the Sources of Bitir- 
ger’s ‘Lenore’ as Seen from his Letters.” 


From Biirger’s letters we know that he was famil- 
iar with Percy’s Reliques, Aiken’s Essay on Song Writ- 
ing, and a collection called Old Ballads. He freely 
admits» that he used the Reliques in several of his 
-ballads, but does not mention Lenore as one of 
them. The following poems in the Reliques contain 
striking resemblances to parts of the Lenore theme: 
1. The Braes of Farrow. 2. Fair Margaret and Sweet 


William. 3. Sweet William’s Ghost. 4. Margaret’s 
Ghost. Biirger’s Spinnstubenlied (Strodtmann, Vol. I, 


p- 115) and Boie’s Song by the Girl in the Moonlight (S., 
Vol. IV, p. 262) were probably the same. This volkslied 
was the yeast that leavened the whole mass of Lenore 
materials that lay in Biirger’s mind. In a letter of 
July 8, 1773, (S., I, p. 130) Biirger says that Gétz inspired 
him to add three stanzas to Lenore, and mentions 
several scenes in the play as especially strong. Among 
these is the death scene of Weislinger, which furnishes 
some points of resemblance to the dialogue between 
mother and daughter in Lenore. Stanzas 7, 10, and 11 
contain most points of resemblance to this and may be 
removed without seriously disturbing the sense; per- 
haps these are the three. Lear was well known to 
Biirger and may have furnished Lenore with the line: 
** Der Hagedorn durchsaust der Wind.’’ 


A paper was also presented by Mr. J. W. 
Welch on “The cum Constructions in Cesar,” 
of which the following is an outline: 


How used. No. of Times Used. 
A. In temporal clauses. 
i, Cum used as a general conjunctive. 


I. With the indicative in: 


(Rea Rriniany: FONSOS mctacieeiaiencanatennaccatassceeewume bt 

Boe MOCOUU AT LENSES eee ae eo eee een 9 

Il. With the subjunctive (in secondary tenses)-----_-_- 5 
Ill. With the subjunctive either following a subjunc- 

tive as in indirect discourse. ---.-.-----«---.... 4 


ii.. Cum introduces a clause in the indicative, the main 
purpose of which is to determine a point of time 
in the action of the main clause_--.--_----._-.__-_. 1 

Cum—=quo tempore. Time of the cum-clause is coinci- 
dent with the time of the main clause. 

I. The Indicative to determine the time of the main 


iii. 


clause. 
Die Wy Ch a 0s Weare 0c 0 hhc ee eh ae Re Dr Sr in 1 
tier SOCON Mar Vi LOLS ap ot ae ou ae wubeneeeanua owes Soke, 1 


II. Subjunctive to describe the time of the main clause 2 


iv. Cum prinum., 
SONY AP EIOII RC CAbUL WO sere arate wea acer ee mipeet nea 1 
Liev Tbh St Dy URCtIV Clan adenc oS See ones noone ween re 
v. “Cum-—inversum.” Cum followed by indicative___-- 3 
vi... Narrative cum clause in plup. ind-------_.--_-_-__--_.. 1 
vii. The cum-clause being in indirect discourse is in the 
subjunctive, which stands for a future or a future 
perfect indicative in the direct discourse---_------ 13 
viii. Subjunctive temporal cum-clauses not proviously 
enumerated. The purpose of the clause is to de- 
scribe the time of the main action---..-.-..-__.., 143 


B. In causal clauses. Mode due not to causal idea but to 
the characteristic idea from which the causal is a 


SEVElOpmMen ty 2-6 sss ho 63 
C. Cumtum—constructives. 

i. Cum—tum connect independent indicative clauses-_.. 2 
ii, Cum—tum connect subordinate clauses ~--.-------.-+-- 2 
iii, Cum—tum connect a phrase and a clause-_------------ 2 
iv. -Cum—tum connect phrases_-s----s..------+.----~.-=.-.. 2 

D. In concessive clauses (same rule as regards mode ap- 
plies‘as in case of causal clauses)--._-=__-__-_-.---.. 27 

EK. Adversative clauses (probably a development from the 
CONnCeSSIV OG: Use) ook 20 a a ee ed 2 
ANG) 29 Ve ese ee Ste SLR 2 me) Snir en Ie Ree ee ee en AnD 294 


Subtract 11 for example counted twice and we have 283 
examples of the conjunctive cum in Ceesar’s Gallic War. 


——————~@-——___- 


THESES PRESENTED FOR ADVANCED 
DEGREES. 


——— 


ABSTRACTS OF THESES PRESENTED BY CAN- 
DIDATES FOR THE DOCTOR’S DEGREE, 
JUNE, 1894. 


T: 


SUMMARY VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
WITH REFERENCE TO ITS MAIN PERIODS 
OR DIVISIONS. 


B. C. BURT, A. M. (U. OF M., 1879). 


The variance of opinion among historians of philos- 
ophy, past and present, as to the periods in the histor- 
ical development of philosophy, compels the thorough- 
going student to review the entire ground of the subject, 
thereby to form an independent opinion. This the 
author of the present thesis attempts to do. The under- 
lving and governing principle of the thesis is that philo- 
sophical thought is in its development, in the individual 
and in the race, essentially logical or rational, and that 
while it has, indeed, its external conditions, historical 
and biographical, it is nevertheless to be viewed as 
essentially self-determining. According to this princi- 
ple, the periods of philosophy must simply represent 
the cardinal successive attitudes of the mind as such 
in its relation to the objective world, itself, and the syn- 
thesis of the two. From this fact naturally follow, among 
other things, these conclusions: the division of the his- 
tory of philosophy asa whole into (a) ancient philosophy, 
as concerned primarily with the objective reason, (b) 
medizval philosophy, as concerned rather with subjec- 
tive reason, (c) modern philosophy, as the synthesis or 
mediation of the two; the division of ancient philoso- 
phy into a cosmological, an anthropological, and a 
theological sub-period, of medizeval philosophy into a 
trinitarian, a unitarian, and unitario-trinitarian sub- 
period, and of modern philosophy into a thetic, an 
analytic, and a synthetic sub-period; the division of 
sub-periods into sections corresponding as far as possible 
with the higher divisions. The results aimed at differ 
somewhat from those that appear in the ancient histo- 
ries of philosophy, which seem more or less vitiated by 
external considerations, historical or biographical. In 
the ancient period, for example, the second, anthropo- 
logical, sub-period is made to include, as, principally, a 
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corporations, and their want of autonomy was reflected 
in a form of organization different from the general 


natural offshoot from the great Sophistico-Socratic root 
of speculation, the individualistic schools immediately 
succeeding to the Platonico-Aristotelian universalism ; 
whereas historians quite commonly treat these schools as 
a part of the third period of ancient philosophy. In the 
modern period, the second, analytic, sub-period has the 
three sections: Empiricism, intuitionalism, and 
rationalism. Intuitionalism has not hitherto been 
recognized by historians as a branch of modern philo- 
sophical reflection coérdinate with empiricism and 
eationalism. Minor differences (scarcely to be indi- 
cated in a bare abstract) also occur. ‘The difficulty of 
aiming at an entirely satisfactory division of almost any 
subject whatever is freely recognized, and the principle 
of division professedly followed is, formally considered, 
the organic one of dividing according to the nature of 
the subject, each division to be regarded as an applica- 
tion of the notion of continuity as well as that of dis- 
continuity. 


iT. 
ENGLISH CORPORATIONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
JOHN P. DAVIS, A. M. (U. OF M., 1893). 

I. Introduction. 

The corporations of the period were simply groups 
of subjects to whom were delegated, for a time, the 
sovereign functions of the state for their exercise in the 
inability of the state to exercise them. Corporations 
are characteristic of a national stage of development. 

II. National England. 

The political, religious, literary, and industrial life 
of England after 1550 was characteristically national, as 
distinguished from the manorial and municipal life of 
earlier times. The national spirit manifested itself 
most emphatically in the foreign expansion of England 
through the medium of corporations; of which there 
were four classes: (1) Regulated companies, (2) reg- 
ulated-exclusive companies, (3) joint-stock companies, 
- and (4) colonial companies. 

III. Incorporated gilds, municipalities, educa- 
tional and charitable corporations. 

While the characteristic development of England 
after 1550 was external, the forms of internal corporate 
life were largely survivals of the Middle Ages, and not 
expressions of the demands of new forces. 

1. The gilds of earlier times, originally local and 
municipal in character, were brought into harmony with 
national tendencies through incorporation by the 
Crown. Some of them strangely developed into centers 
of capital under the new conditions. 

2. The municipalities were largely over-gilds, or 
gilds of gilds, and the functions performed by them 
were simply those of the earlier gilds that had been 
transferred to them. Their structural organization was 
strikingly similar to that of the gilds. 

3. The educational and charitable corporations 
were at first closely conneeted with the Church, but 
were later recognized as organs of the state. The 
former were of the same type of organization as the 
gilds and municipalities. The latter (hospitals, alms- 
houses, etc.) were rather administrative bodies than 


gild-form. 
IV. Regulated companies. 


The regulated companies were bodies of merchants — 


in foreign lands to whom the loose form of the older 
gild organization was applied. These companies were 
almost purely industrial, and controlled the already 
established trade with Northern Europe. Each mem- 
ber of the companies carried on his own trade under 
the regulations imposed by his company. Each com- 
pany controlled all the English trade in a particular 
division of foreign territory. 
V. Regulated-exclusive companies. 


Some of the regulated companies tended to become 


exclusive and to trade under a joint-stock, instead of 
under individual management. This was due to the 
greater risk and expense of their trade, its distance 
from England, and the different plane of diplomacy of 
the people traded with. This peculiar feature was char- 
acteristic of the companies trading in Russia, Turkey, 


‘the Eastern Mediterranean countries, and Northern 


Africa. 

VI.. Joint stock companies. 

The joint stock companies marked a consistent 
application of the joint stock principle that had forced 
itself into the regulated companies. At first the joint 
stock was formed by groups of merchants within the 


company, but later there was only one joint stock,—_ 


that of the whole company. This form of corporation 
contained more of the political along with the industrial 
element; for this reason and the further reason that a 
great amount of capital and risk was involved in the 
trade, the organization was most compact and unified. 

VII. Colonial companies. 

Through the colonial companies England’s policy 
of colonial extension was expected to be accomplished. 
In these the political element was greatest, while to the 
industrial element was added a philanthropic element 
in .the design of benefiting depressed classes of Eng- 
lishmen. Their most important functions were the 
establishment of governments for English colonists. 

VIII. Conclusion. 

All of the above companies for foreign trade had 
passed out of existence by about 1850, or had degener- 
ated into mere forms without substance. The sovereign 
political functions delegated to them by the state, were 
all re-absorbed by the state; the sovereign industrial 
functions, for the most part were relinquished to indi- 
viduals under the domination of laissez faire ideas. 
Such of the work done by the regulated companies as 
is now done at all, is done by the Foreign Office of the 
English government; the East India Company became 
a colonial government for India; the colonial com- 
panies developed into self-governing American states. 


ALB es 
THE THEORY OF TRANSPORTATION. 


CHARLES H. COOLEY, A. B. (U. OF M., 1887). _ 


The scientific aim of this thesis will be most easily 
understood from a statement of its origin. It is the out- 
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come, on the one hand, of some familiarity with practi- 
cal questions of Transportation acquired by the writer 
during three years’ statistical work at Washington, and, 
on the other, of a study of the analysis of society worked 
out by some of the later sociologists, notably by Schafile 
in his Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers. It is an 
attempt to write the theory of transportation from a 
sociological standpoint; that is, to show in some detail 
precisely what is its social function and what its place 
in social development. 

As to arrangement, the plan chosen is to proceed 
from the simpler and more permanent factors in the 
development of transportation to those that are complex 
and changing. The thesis may be regarded as made 
up of two main divisions. The first treats of the geo- 
metrical relations underlying transportation, and of its 
technical development as determined by the physical 
character of the earth’s surface ; the second treats of the 
relation of transportation to organized society. 

The geometrical principle underlying transportation 
appears from a consideration of the theoretical arrange- 
mentof roads in a uniform country uniformly populated. 
This principle is found to have an important influence 
upon the actual plan of roads and of the streets of cities. 
In technical development the general problem is that of 
the overcoming of natural obstacles by the use of natural 
forces. Land and water conveyances are separately 
studied, and their progress shown to rest upon a more 
efficient use of natural forces. 

The second division opens with chapter v, which 
gives a general statement of the social function of 
transportation. It is shown that all association is de- 
pendent upon a mechanism of Communication, a 
mechanism which embraces all the means by which men 
in different times or places can act upon one another. 
Transportation is that part of this mechanism which 
effects communication by the transfer of persons and of 
material commodities. It underlies all,forms of social 
organization, and its progress is inseparable from social 
progress in general. 

The following chapters examine the relation of 
transportation to military organization, to political 
organization, and to organization having an ideal pur- 
pose (religious or other). Some historical illustration 
is used, and it is pointed out that each of these kinds of 
organization has given rise to a distinct type of trans- 
portation that may, at certain stages of development, 
overshadow the purely economic type. 

The relation of transportation to economic organi- 
zation is discussed in chapters ix to xiii. It is held 
that the problem is practically identical with that of the 
analysis of the place relations of society, and embraces 
the general question of the territorial distribution of 
population and goods, together with such connected 
questions as that of the location of towns and cities, the 
relation of transportation to markets, competition and 
rent, and the theory of railway rates. In discussing 
each of these questions the aim is to present and defend 
a clear and definite theory founded upon the sociological 
analysis. In connection with the theory of the location 
of cities it is maintained that population and wealth 
tend to collect at a break in transportation, the reason 


being, in the first place, the necessity for the material 
and symbolic machinery of transfer at breaks, and, in 
the second, the tendency of other economic activities to 
collect where that machinery exists. A theory of rail- 
way rates is advanced, in four propositions, and devel- 
oped far enough to show, in a general way, what the 
actual adjustment of rates must be in order to conform 
to it. 


The final chapter discusses in outline the theory of 
the relation of transportation to political organization 
under the conditions existing in the United States. 


IV. 
THE FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
ILLINOIS. 


KENNEDY BROOKS, A. M., (University of Wooster, Ohio.) 


The fundamental purpose of this thesis is to show 
the inadequacy of the general property tax, as exem- 
plified in the experience of Illinois. To accomplish this 
purpose, we must proceed to sketch the financial his- 
tory of the State. It must be divided into four periods, 
as follows: 

(1) Territorial period, 1809-1818. 

(2) Period under the Constitution of 1818. 

(3) Period under the Constitution of 1848. 

(4) Period under the Constitution of 1870. 

Under the State Constitution of 1818, the sources 
of public revenue were mainly other than regular taxa- 
tion, such as salt works, public lands and lotteries, a 
condition to which, though under different forms, the 
State may be destined some time to return. The per- 
iod of internal improvements from 1837 to 1842, reveals 
the origin of the public debt of Llinois; which became 
the occasion of so much of the legislation relative to 
taxation and finance. The charter of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, given under the Constitution of 1848, 
provided for a gross earnings’ tax, and this fact is 
made the occasion for a critique of the subject of Cor- 
poration Taxation in its various forms. Under the 
Constitution of 1870, we may examine (1) the evil ef- 
fects of the doctrine of vested rights, according to 
which so much property is held exempt from taxation; 
(2) the many defects of the property tax in assessment 
and equalization; (3) the great legal struggle between 
the State and the great railroad corporations, in regard 
to the taxation of their capital stock, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution of 1870; (4) the 
varying and often overlapping spheres of State and 
Federal taxation, and (5) the work and recommenda- 
tions of the Reyenue Commission of 1886, of the Illinois 
Bar Association Report on inheritance taxation, and of 
the work of other bodies looking toward a reform in 
revenue matters. The conclusions reached are (1) that 
the general property tax should be abandoned; (2) that 
the principle of ‘‘ segregation of taxation ’’ for State and 
local purposes should be followed, and (3) that the rev- 
enue system should be based on the principle of “ fac- 
ulty’’ or ‘‘ability’’, rather than upon the ‘‘ benefits ’’ 
or other theories. 
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THE MULTIPLE MONEY STANDARD. 


J. ALLEN SMITH, A. B. 1886, (University of Missouri), 
STE Be, TST: (IDIG). 


The gold monometallists stand for one conception 
of a standard of value; the bimetallists and paper 
money advocates, for another. The former say that the 
ideal standard represents the product of a constant 
quantity of labor; the latter say a constant quantity of 
commodity. The first desire a fall in general prices 
commensurate with the increased efficiency of labor. 
This conception, however, has no practical value inas- 
much as there is no way of measuring the increase in 
the general efficiency of labor. The gold standard does 
not correspond to a constant quantity of commodity. 
It is too narrow a basis for a sound monetary system. 
Its value rises or falls with the contraction or. expan- 
sion of the volume of credit. Panics and industrial de- 
pressions are due to the fact that the existing monetary 
system permits an upward or downward movement of 
general prices. The composite gold and silver standard 
offers a solution of bimetallism without a fixed ratio. 
The same objection applies to this as to gold mono- 
metallism, only in a smaller degree. The monetary 
basis is too narrow. The tabular standard would not 
be an adequate remedy. Its purpose is merely to 
measure not to prevent fluctuations in general prices. 
It would give to business transactions too great a degree 
of complexity and would be inconvenient in practice. 
A number of commodities may be combined in such 
manner as to secure a standard of practically uniform 
value. On the basis of this standard an automatically 
regulated paper money can be issued. Its value is de- 
termined by the amount of gold or silver into which it 
is convertible, but the principle of redeemability is 
applied in a way which ensures the conformity of the 
circulating medium to the commodity standard. A 
monetary system which maintains a constant level of 
general prices would extinguish the general specula- 
tive spirit in industry. Price is the motive to indus- 
trial activity. While it is not possible to control the 
prices of particular commodities, it is possible to con- 
trol prices as a whole. A rise or fall in the price of one 
commodity would always be balanced by a fall or rise 
in the price of others. Depression in one industry 
would be coincident with increased activity in others. 
This would secure an industrial motive which in the 
aggregate would be constant and would, therefore, lead 
to regulated production—to an approximate balancing 
of supply and demand. 

ABSTRACT OF THESIS PRESENTED FOR THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE, JUNE, 1894. 


THE NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF ATTRACTION 
SPHERES AND CENTROSOMES IN VEGE- 
TABLECELLS. 


JOHN H. SCHNAFFNER, A. B., (Baker University, 1893.) 


The discovery of attraction-spheres by Prof. E. Van- 
Beneden in 1887 marks an important epoch in biolog- 
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ical science. Although much has been done on the 
subject of attraction-spheres and centrosomes since 
then, the greater part of the work has been carried on 
with animal tissues; and what has been done on plant 


tissues has been done’ more especially in connection — 


with reproductive cells. Moreover, many of the ques- 
tions in relation to these bodies are still in dispute. It 
has been the purpose of the writer therefore to work 
especially with non-reproductive plant cells; to study 
the existence of centrosomes and attraction-spheres in 
these cells and whatever phenomena might be pre- 
sented in connection with the bodies; and especially to 
determine whether the centrosomes with their spheres 
remain permanently outside the nucleus or are included 
by the nuclear membrane. 

Centrosomes and attraction-spheres were found in 
the following named materials: in resting cells and the 


various stages of karyokinesig, in the young root tips of ~ 


Allium cepa L.; in the root tips of Tradescantia rosea 
L.; in the root tips of Vicia faba L.; in the resting cells 
of the epidermis of the bulb scales of Allium cepa L.; 
and in the epidermis of the anther and in the walls of 
the ovary of Lilium longiflorum Thunb. It is of con- 
siderable importance that, by a special method of 
staining suggested by Prof. Newcombe, under whose 
direction the work was carried on, the writer was able 
to demonstrate conclusively the existence of the bodies 
in the definitive resting cells of the epidermis of the 
bulb scales of Allium. 

The special results of the investigation are (1) the 
centrosomes and attraction-spheres are present in nen- 
reproductive as well as reproductive vegetable cells; (2) 
they remain in the outside of the nucleus, and (3) they 
persist in cells which have ended their growth and 


division. The following inferences are drawn from the 
investigation : 


1. Centrosomes and attraction-spheres are present 
in all vegetative as well as reproductive cells of the 
higher plants. 

2. They are permanent bodies in the cell. 


8. In Phanerogams there are always two of these | 


bodies for each resting nucleus. 


4. They never enter the nucleus but always remain. 


outside of the nuclear membrane. 

5. When the nucleus begins to divide, one or both 
of the bodies migrate so as to take their positions at the 
poles of the future spindle. 

6. Subsequently they immediately begin to divide, 
the division being completed in the prophase of the 
mother nucleus. 

7. After their migration, the attraction-spheres 
remain at the poles of the nuclear spindle and do not 
change their position until the beginning of the follow- 
ing division. 

8. They seem to be organs which institute and di- 
rect nuclear division. 
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